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In order to promote the establishment and maintenance 
of international peace and security with the least diver- 
sion for armaments of the world’s human and economic 
resources, the Security Council shall be responsible for for- 


of the United Nations for the establishment of a system for 
the regulation of armaments. 


plans to be submitted to the Members 


—CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Article 26 








On January 9, 1947, the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council had on its agenda five items concerned 
with the regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces and the priority with which the 
proposed regulation and reduction should be 
effected. Separately the items dealt with particu- 
lar aspects of the over-all problem. But as the 
items were discussed disagreements developed over 
the necessary conditions and methods of achieving 
the solution of the problem. The critical issue 
was whether the regulation and reduction of ar- 
maments rests‘on conditions of international secu- 
rity or whether disarmament in itself establishes 
and contributes to international security. 

The first item was a resolution unanimously 
passed by the General Assembly December 14, 
1946, entitled “Principles Governing the General 
Regulation and Reduction of Armaments”.' The 
second was a General Assembly resolution,’ also 
passed on December 14, 1946, calling upon the 
Council to determine, as soon as possible, the in- 
formation on armed forces which the member 
states should be required to furnish to implement 
the first-mentioned resolution. The third, a pro- 
posed resolution * introduced by the Soviet Repre- 
sentative, Andrei Gromyko, urged the establish- 
hent of a special commission which would be given 
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three months to make recommendations on the im- 
plementation of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion. The fourth was a draft resolution * presented 
by the United States Representative, Herschel V. 
Johnson, urging, pursuant to the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution, that the Security Council con- 
sider and act upon the atomic-energy report as 
soon as received, and recommending that only 
thereafter should the Council discuss what further 
practical measures it should take and in what pri- 
ority the implementation of the General Assembly’s 
resolution should be carried out. The fifth was the 
first report of the Atomic Energy Commission to 
the Security Council.’ 


The Opposing Views of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 


These five documents provided the basis for the 
discussions which led to the establishment of the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments. Al- 


1See article on “Regulation and Reduction of Arma- 
ments: Action of the General Assembly”, BULLETIN of 
Feb. 23, 1947, p. 311. The resolution was transmitted to 
the Security Council as 8/231. 

2 § /230. 

* §/229. 

* $/233. 

5 AKC/18/Rev. 1. This was transmitted to the Security 
Council by 8/239. 
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though the debates on these resolutions resulted 
in eventual agreement on establishing a commis- 
sion with specific terms of reference, the delibera- 
tions disclosed that the United States and the 
Soviet Union held opposing views on how the 
regulation and reduction of armaments should 
be achieved. 

In these discussions the consistent position of 
the United States was that conditions of interna- 
tional security must be established before the regu- 
lation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces can be effected. The position of the Soviet 
Union was that the reduction and regulation of 
armaments and armed forces are fundamental in 
achieving international security and therefore 
should come first. 

The United States vigorously advocated that the 
international control of atomic energy should be 
considered as an essential first step in achieving 
international security and repeated what Secre- 
tary Byrnes had so clearly stated before the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 13, 1946: 


“In meeting the problems of disarmament first 
things should come first. The first task which 
must be undertaken is the cqntrol of atomic energy 
to insure that it will be used only for human wel- 
fare and not for deadly warfare. 


“Let us concentrate upon these major weapons 
and not dissipate our energies on the less impor- 
tant problems of controlling pistols and hand 
grenades, 

“If we are really interested in effective disar- 
mament, and not merely in talking about it, we 
should instruct our representatives on the Atomic 
Energy Commission to press forward now with its 
constructive proposals.” ° 


In conjunction with this view the United States 
also held that the conclusion of the agreements 
establishing the United Nations armed forces as 
projected by article 43 of the Charter was another 
important element in international security. 
Such steps, it was stated, precondition the eventual 
success of general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces. 

The position of the Soviet Union was in sharp 
contrast with that of the United States. The 
urgency of the problem was stressed but with no 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 22, 1946, p. 1138. 
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reference to the necessity of achieving interna- 
tional security first. On the contrary, the Soviet 
Union emphasized the importance of establishing 
a commission to make findings and recommenda- 
tions on the immediate regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces. It advocated 
simultaneous discussions on atomic and conven- 
tional weapons and sought to lessen the emphasis 
on the urgency of establishing the United Na- 
tions armed forces. An analysis of the position 
of the Soviet Union suggests that one purpose may 
have been to allow a new commission to invade 
the jurisdiction of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, thereby possibly confusing the activities of 
both commissions. 

Neither position completely prevailed. The 
United States was unable to convince the Council 
of the desirability of granting priority in the Se- 
curity Council to the first report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission before the consideration of 
the further implementation of the General As- 
sembly resolution on the general regulation and 
reduction of armaments, but it did prevail in its 
position that the terms of reference of the new 
commission must clearly proscribe interference 
with any aspects of the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


The deliberations of the Security Council, which 


extended over a period of six weeks, were marked 
by three distinct phases. The first phase of the 
discussions extended from January 9 to January 
20, when further considerations were postponed 
for two weeks. These discussions were concerned 
mainly with whether or not the first report of 
the Atomic Energy Commission would be given 
priority over the implementation of the General 
Assembly resolution of December 14, 1946. The 
debates in the second phase, lasting from February 
4 to February 11, centered on the jurisdiction and 
terms of reference of the proposed new commis- 
sion, especially in relation to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The final phase of the considera- 
tions, from February 11 to February 13, led to 
compromise and eventual agreement and the adop- 
tion of the resolution establishing the Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments. 


The First Phase: Priority in the Regulation and 
Reduction of Armaments 


Discussion of the American and Soviet pro 
posals started on January 9, 1947. Contending 
that the General Assembly’s resolution did not 
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give priority either to atomic-energy control or 
to the regulation and reduction of conventional 
armaments, the Soviet Union started the debate 
by asserting that the proposals presented by the 
United States would merely delay the Security 
Council’s implementation of the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution. Attacking the United States as 
obstructing considerations of the problem by an 
“either—or” position, Mr. Gromyko observed : 


“The attempt to make the working out of the 
concrete measures on the realization of the Gen- 
eral Assembly decision on one question, dependent 
on the progress and results of the consideration of 
another one, to the detriment of the realization 
in general of the General Assembly decision on 
‘Principles Governing the General Regulation and 
Reduction of Armaments’ cannot be justified by 
any reference to the necessity of giving priority to 
any one distinct question. Actually, the task of the 
Security Council is to proceed without delay with 
working out the practical measures on all the 
questions on which the General Assembly has taken 
the decision.” 7 


In reply Mr. Johnson took issue with Mr. Gro- 
myko and stressed that the General Assembly reso- 


' lution of December 14, 1946, clearly and repeatedly 


emphasized the importance of expediting the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in the Security 
Council as well as in the Commission itself. Re- 
iterating the position already stated by Mr. Byrnes 
on the importance of safeguards to any system 
of regulation, Mr. Johnson said: 


“The creation of a system of effective regula- 
tion is fundamentally a problem of devising ef- 
fective international controls and safeguards 
which will protect complying States against the 
hazards of violations and evasions. We cannot 
expect any nation to accept any system for the 
regulation of armaments and armed forces un- 
less it is satisfied that the international controls 
and safeguards provided will be truly effective. 
No system of this nature, which leaves law-abid- 
ing States weak and helpless in the face of ag- 
gression, can ever contribute to world peace and 
security.” § 


Neither the views of the United States nor those 
of the Soviet Union were completely acceptable 
to the other members of the Council. Resolutions 
seeking to compose the differences were intro- 
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duced on January 9 by France and on January 
15 by Australia and Colombia.® The aims of the 
three proposals were in general similar: 


(1) All required immediate action in setting up 
a commission to consider the regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces and in con- 
sidering the Atomic Energy Commission’s report. 

(2) When established, it was proposed that the 
new commission should make a report on its work 
tothe Council within three months. (The Austral- 
ian resolution stipulated April 30.) The French 
resolution required the new commission to make 
such recommendations on the problem of regula- 
tion and reduction of armaments as it could within 
the time limits and suggested that studies be made 
on the problem by the Military Staff Committee or 
by other organs of the United Nations. The Aus- 
tralian and Colombian resolutions required the 
proposed commission to concern itself with recom- 
mendations on practical and effective safeguards 
as well as on the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces. The Colombian resolu- 
tion specifically barred the new commission from 
considering anything relating to atomic weapons 
but assigned to it all other weapons adaptable to 
mass destruction. 

(3) With reference to the report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Australian and Colom- 
bian resolutions advocated the drafting of a con- 
vention or conventions setting up an international 
system for control of atomic energy with a time 
limit of three months for a report on this work. 
The French resolution merely called for considera- 
tion of the Commission’s report as soon as possible. 

(4) All called upon the Military Staff Commit- 
tee to expedite proposals on the establishment of 
the United Nations armed forces under the provi- 
sions of article 43 of the Charter and on the with- 
drawal of troops from ex-enemy territory and 
friendly nations in accordance with section 7 of the 
General Assembly resolution. All placed a defi- 
nite time limit of three months on the reports from 
the Military Staff Committee. The French and 
Australian resolutions also called upon the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee to make proposals on the 
information that member states should furnish on 
their armed forces. 


*S/P. V./90, p. 33. 
* Ibid., p. 47. 
* $/243, 8/249, S/251. 
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Assessing these resolutions, these points appear 
clear: 


(1) Concurrent examination of the problems 
of the regulation of atomic and conventional 
weapons was thought desirable. 

(2) There was evidence that France, Australia, 
and Colombia supported expeditious consideration 
of the Atomic Energy Commission’s report only 
after machinery for examining the problems of 
regulation and reduction of conventional arma- 
ments had been established. 

(3) There were varying ideas as to the terms of 
reference of the proposed new commission and as 
to what it could accomplish in the three months’ 
time allotted to it for making a report. 

(4) There was general recognition of the rela- 
tionship of the article 43 agreements to the regula- 
tion and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. 


US. Requests Postponement 


The debates which had started on January 9 
continued on January 15. On that day Senator 
Warren R. Austin assumed his duties as the Repre- 
sentative of the United States on the Security 
Council. Speaking therefore for the first time, he 
requested that further consideration of the prob- 
lems before the Council relating to the implemen- 
tation of the General Assembly’s resolution be 
postponed for three weeks until February 4. In 
support of this suggestion he pointed out that since 
he had just entered upon his duties he believed he 
needed more time for the consideration of the 
problems before the Council. Furthermore, since 
there was to be a new Secretary of State, he should 
also have time to study these problems. In con- 
cluding, Senator Austin expressed his belief that 
haste in the discussions would not be conducive to 
the desired unanimity of the Council.’ 

Mr. Gromyko, who followed Mr. Austin, ob- 
jected to any postponement of the problem and 
felt that the Council’s considerations should con- 
tinue along the lines of the Soviet proposal." 
Oscar Lange of Poland also opposed postpone- 


*S/P. V./93, pp. 32-40. 

4 Tbid., pp. 51-52. 

* Tbid., pp. 60-80. 

*S/P. V./92, pp. 12-25, 41. 

* §/P. V./93, pp. 81-97, 97-110. 
* Thid., pp. 121-122. 

# §/P. V./95, p. 52. 
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ment and stressed his conviction of the urgency of 
putting the General Assembly’s resolution into 
effect as quickly as possible. He stated that he 
believed disarmament was possible and was de- 
sired by the peoples of the world immediately 
rather than in any specific number of years in the 
future. He especially objected to the United 
States proposal because he envisaged substantial 
delays from the Council’s first considering the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s report.” 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China” and Dr. Henrique 
de Souza Gomes of Brazil” in general supported 
the American position. Baron Silvercruys of Bel- 
gium," Dr. Alfonso Lopez of Colombia,“ and Sir 
Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom 
expressed their willingness to agree to Senator 
Austin’s request for postponement, although Bar- 
on Silvercruys and Dr. Lopez saw no objection 
to concurrent discussion on conventional arma- 
ments and on atomic weapons and other major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction. Of par- 
ticular force was Sir Alexander Cadogan’s con- 
clusion to his observations on the length of time 
needed to prepare for the general disarmament 
conference : 


“T am quite aware of the necessity for speed, but 
not break-neck speed, although I know that if one 
advises against break-neck speed, one exposes one- 
self to the easy taunt that one is obstructing dis- 
armament or playing power politics, or some other 


sinister motive”’.” 


At its meeting on January 20, by a vote of 9 to 2 
with the Soviet Union and Poland opposing, the 
Security Council adopted Mr. Austin’s resolution 
for postponement.” 


The Situation at Postponement 

At postponement it appeared clear that if the 
American resolution requesting that the work of 
the Atomic Energy Commission be given first 
priority had been put to a vote it probably would 
not have been passed. This would have been due 
to the prevailing view in the Council that consid- 
eration of the work of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the establishment of the new commission 
could be carried on simultaneously. 

The views of the Soviet Union, already apparent, 
were made abundantly clear in the subsequent de- 
bates. It maintained that agreement should be 
reached for the outlawing of atomic weapons 4s 
soon as possible, prior to the successful negotia- 
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tions for the establishment of an international 
system of controls and safeguards. The Soviet 
position had not changed since its proposals had 
been submitted to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion on June 19, 1946. In specifically not corre- 
lating the outlawing of the atomic bomb with the 
establishment of any international system of con- 
trols and safeguards the Soviets were emphasizing 
only the prohibition of the use, manufacture, and 
possession of atomic weapons.'? Mr. Molotov had 
reaffirmed this position during the General Assem- 
bly.” Mr. Gromyko’s insistence on speed in set- 
ting up a new commission, with authority and 
terms of reference not clearly defined, was not only 
counter to the United States objective of priority 
for the work of the Atomic Energy Commission 
as a first step in the regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces, but also seemed to 
look toward a possible new forum for the Soviet 
atomic-weapons proposals. In such a forum the 
Soviet Government might have sought to circum- 
vent or overrule the decisions and recommenda- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Commission.'® 


The Second Phase: The Commission’s Terms of 
Reference 


U. 8S. Objective and Resolution 


The United States objective, when discussions 
were resumed in the Security Council on Febru- 
ary 4, was to make certain that the new commis- 
sion was given precise terms of reference. With 
inadequately defined terms of reference it might 
duplicate the functions of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. It was felt that a commission on 
such a vital matter with no concrete aims and no 
clear-cut authority would be most unsatisfactory, 
and failure in its considerations would be dis- 
astrous to the world’s hopes for future peace. 
To assure a careful study of the composition and 
terms of reference of the commission, the United 
States view was that the Council should estab- 
lish a special committee which would have the 
task of recommending to it the terms of reference 
of the proposed commission and the relationship 
of the commission to the Military Staff Committee 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Two other objectives which the United States 
felt necessary were (1) a commitment on the part 
of the Security Council that it would allow no 
delay in the consideration of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s first report, which had been on the 
Council’s agenda for nearly a month, and (2) 
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the elimination of any concept that the proposed 
new commission might be able to make a compre- 
hensive report within the relatively short and 
specified time limit especially if satisfactory action 
by the Council had not been taken on the Atomic 
Energy Commission report. Provisions to achieve 
these objectives were set forth in the resolution 
presented by Mr. Austin to the Council at its 
meeting on February 4. The resolution read as 
follows: 

“The Security Council, in consideration of the 
General Assembly Resolution of December 14, 
1946, on the “Principles Governing the Regula- 
tion and Reduction of Armaments”, 

“Resolves: 

“1. To establish a commission composed of the 
Members of the Security Council, the function of 
which shall be to make recommendations to the 
Security Council regarding the practical meas- 
ures, including the provision of effective safe- 
guards for the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces, except as regards 
those matters which fall within the competence of 
the Atomic Energy Commission as determined by 
the General Assembly Resolutions of January 24, 
1946, and December 14, 1946. 

“2. To create a committee of the Security Coun- 
cil consisting of a representative of each member 
of the Council which shall make recommendations 
to the Security Council regarding the terms of 
reference of the proposed Commission, including 
its relations with the Security Council, the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

“3. To begin at its next meeting consideration 
of the First Report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission dated December 31, 1946, with particular 
reference to the Recommendations contained in 
Part III thereof.” *° 


** Atomic Energy Commission doc. no. 7, June 24, 1946; 
International Control of Atomic Energy: Growth of a 
Policy (Department of State publication 2702), pp. 200- 
216. 

% Journal of the United Nations, no. 18, supp. A-A/P. 
V./42, pp. 167-168, 175-180, 181. 

* At the tenth meeting of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Dec. 30, 1946, the Commission adopted its first report 
for submission to the Security Council with 10 members 
voting in the affirmative and with the U.S.S.R. and Poland 
abstaining (First Report of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Security Council, Dec. 31, 1946, 
Department of State publication 2737). 

2 §/26A. 
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In the statement which he made at the time, 
Mr. Austin again underscored this country’s posi- 
tion that security is prerequisite to the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces. 


“The United States is committed to the prin- 
ciples of international collective security set forth 
in the United Nations Charter. In fulfillment 
of its obligation under this Charter, the United 
States must insist that in any plan or pro- 
gram for the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments practical security arrangements 
must be a primary consideration. The Members 
of the United Nations must have definite, con- 
crete assurances that effective and enforceable 
safeguards with regard to such security ar- 
rangements have been established before com- 
mitting themselves to final plans for the reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces.” *! 


Mr. Austin contended that the questions relat- 
ing to establishing international collective security 
constituted the “how” and the “when” of the 
problem of the regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments. The “how” involved the necessary safe- 
guards which should be included in any treaties 
or conventions to protect complying states against 
the hazards of violations and evasions, and the 
“when” involved such matters as the conclusion 
of the peace treaties and the provision of armed 
forces for the Security Council under article 43 
of the Charter. 


Reply of the U.S.8. R. 


Mr. Gromyko immediately subjected the United 
States proposal to severe criticism. He held that 
the first paragraph of the new American proposal 
was merely a repetition of the Soviet proposal and 
that the General Assembly resolution of Decem- 
ber 14 satisfactorily outlined the terms of refer- 
ence for the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
proposed new commission. Therefore, he objected 
strongly to creating a committee to consider the 
relation of the proposed commission to the other 
organs of the United Nations by characterizing it 
as unnecessary. Moreover, a committee would 
mean a delay in the consideration and prepara- 
tion of practical measures to implement the As- 
sembly resolution of December 14. The immediate 


= S/P. V./98, p. 17. 
™ Ibid., pp. 41-74. 
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creation of a commission would make it possible 
for work to be begun immediately upon the prepa- 
ration of practical measures to implement this 
resolution. 

In conclusion he stated the basic Soviet position 
on the regulation of armaments: 


“The statements made by the representatives of 
the United States very often contain as a kind of 
constant theme the idea that it is impossible for 
the United States to proceed to disarmament or, 
to use the phrase we have adopted, the regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces, 
until a complete system of security and safeguards 
has been set up. An attempt is made 
[by the United States proposal] to establish op- 
position between the general regulation and re- 
duction of armaments and armed forces, on the 
one hand, and on the other, the system of guaran- 
tee of security and safeguard. This opposition 
may very well lead to misunderstanding in some 
quarters. I think from the factual, methodologi- 
cal and logical point of view that this opposition 
is altogether false. The reduction of armaments 
and armed forces is an essential, an integral part 
of the security system that is so ardently desired 
by all peace-loving people.” ” 


Views of Australia and the U.K. 


At the afternoon meeting on February 4, the 
Australian Representative came out in opposition 
to the new United States resolution. He objected 
to the requirements of paragraph 3, the practical 
effect of which would be to give priority consid- 
eration to the Atomic Energy Commission’s re- 
port, which would defer Security Council action 
on the general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments. He shared Mr. Gromyko’s feeling that 
the suggested committee for establishing the terms 
of reference of the proposed commission would 


cause delay, saying that he felt that it was possible 


for the Security Council itself to establish the 
commission, determine its membership, and set 
forth its terms of reference. Finally, he criti- 
cized the new resolution for failing to mention 
such other urgent matters as the work of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee as referred to in the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of December 14. In an 
effort to reconcile the differences between the 
various proposals before the Council, the 
Australian representative suggested that the au- 
thors of the various resolutions should, at the di- 
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rection of the President of the Council, confer 
either formally or informally to try to arrive at 
a mutually acceptable draft resolution.” 

The United Kingdom representative held that 
the differences of opinion with regard to establish- 
ing a special committee charged with formulating 
the new commission’s terms of reference were 
essentially illusory, since presumably the same na- 
tions, whether in the Council, in the Committee, 
or in the proposed commission, would be the same. 
However, he believed that the proposal of the 
United States was a more regular procedure than 
the alternative of having a new commission at- 
tempt to determine its own terms of reference.** 


The Drafting Committee’s Discussions and Report 


After some further discussion, it was agreed that 
Fernand van Langenhove of Belgium, the Presi- 
dent of the Council, would call together the repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Colombia, France, the 
United States, and the U.S.S.R. for informal dis- 
cussions looking to a possible compromise draft. 

Three days of informal discussions failed to 
resolve the chief point of disagreement between 
the United States and the Soviet Union on the 
terms of reference for the new commission. At 
the meetings held on February 5, 6, and 7, this 
Government’s concern over the importance of hav- 
ing the terms of reference of the commission so 
clearly defined as to avoid encroachment on the 
functions of the Atomic Energy Commission 
proved justified. The Soviet Representative con- 
tinued to oppose as unnecessary the United States 
insistence on precise terms of reference. It was 
therefore necessary for the informal group to 
present alternatives for paragraph 3 of the draft 
proposal. 

The resolution returned to the Security Council 
did, however, represent a wide area of agreement. 
Based on the French proposal, it contained a modi- 
fied form of the Soviet preamble and first para- 
graph. Paragraph 2 of the resolution reported 
the fact that agreement with the U.S. position 
had been reached, that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s report would be considered by the Coun- 
cil as expeditiously as possible. The United States 
on its part acceded to the three months’ time limit 
on the commission’s first report. Paragraph 4 
represented agreement on the belief that the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee should hasten the completion 
of its recommendations with regard to the im- 
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plementation of article 43 of the Charter. Only 
with regard to the terms of reference and the 
authority of the new commission did basic dis- 
agreements remain. These were set forth in para- 
graph 3, which read as follows (the italicized por- 
tion was that specified as essential by the United 
States but opposed by the Soviet Union) : 


“3. To set up a Commission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the members of the Security Council 
with instructions to prepare and to submit to the 
Security Council within the space of not more than 
three months, the proposals: 


“(a) for the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and 

“(b) for practical and effective safeguards in 

connection with the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments. 
“which the Commission may be in a position to 
formulate in order to ensure the implementation 
of the above-mentioned resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 14 December 1946 insofar as 
these resolutions relate to armaments within the 
new Commission’s jurisdiction. 

“The Commission shall submit a plan of work to 
the Couneil for approval. 

“Those matters which fall within the competence 
of the Atomic Energy Commission as determined 
by the General Assembly resolutions of 24 January 
1946 and 14 December 1946 shall be excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the Commission hereby 
established. 

“The title of the Commission shall be the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments. 

“The Commission shall make such proposals as 
it may deem advisable concerning the studies which 
the Military Staff Committee and possibly other 
organs of the United Nations might be asked to 
undertake.” 


The Third Phase: Compromise and Agreement 
Discussions on Paragraph 3 of Draft Resolution 


When the sessions of the Security Council re- 
commenced on February 11 the position of Mr. 
Austin had received strong endorsement from the 
new Secretary of State. At his first press confer- 
ence on February 7, the Secretary had declared 
that in the regulation and reduction of world ar- 


* S/P. V./99, pp. 1-20. 
* Tbid., pp. 21-30. 
% §/268. 
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maments the goal of all was a peace based on col- 
lective security. The United States would work 
with other nations toward the rapid attainment of 
this goal. He held that the internationa! control 
of atomic energy together with effective safeguards 
was of first importance and that the problems posed 
by the peace settlements had to be resolved before 
any real disarmament could be anticipated.” 

Mr. Austin opened the debate by reiterating the 
United States view that the jurisdiction of the two 
commissions should be precisely defined. He held 
that the General Assembly would never have 
agreed that the Security Council should set up a 
new commission whose authority would in any 
way encroach on that of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and he pointed to paragraph 8 of the 
General Assembly resolution to emphasize that 
fact. Adverting to the Soviet Union’s reluctance 
to agree to the specific delineation of functions 
between the two commissions, he said: 


“I think it is clear from the discussions we have 
had up to date that the Soviet Union is not willing 
that the new Commission should be expressly 
barred from considering matters which have been 
assigned to the Atomic Energy Commission. I 
make no attempt to assign a reason for that re- 
fusal, but it is clear that one reason might be an 
intention on the part of the Soviet Government 
to introduce proposals into this new Commission 
which appropriately fall within the terms of refer- 
ence of the Atomic Energy Commission.” 


Mr. Austin stated that this Government’s posi- 
tion had been strengthened because of this Soviet 
view not to agree to terms of reference which 
would allow any member of the United Nations 
such an opportunity. With reference to the pos- 
sibility that obscure jurisdictional lines might 
raise the problem as to what information might be 
available to the new commission, he argued that 
it might conceivably be empowered to request mem- 
bers to furnish information regarding atomic 
weapons and other major weapons adaptable to 
mass destruction. This, he held, should remain 
within the sole jurisdiction of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. In support he pointed in this con- 
nection to a statement of Mr. Gromyko before the 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 16, 1947, p. 286. 
* $/P. V./102, pp. 17, 18, 21, 22, 36-40. 
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General Assembly with reference to information 
on military personnel: 


*, however much this information may be 


of interest to the General Assembly or to the Se- 
curity Council before the consideration of the 
question of the general reduction of armaments, 
the value of such information would not be very 
great if we did not receive at the same time the 
submission of all information concerning arma- 
ments, having in mind all types of armaments, 
and including therein the new types of armaments 
for mass destruction.” 


In view of this statement on the record, Mr. 
Austin said that for the Security Council to fail 
to adopt the version of paragraph 3 of the draft 
resolution which most clearly outlined the two 
commissions’ jurisdictions would be to risk undo- 
ing, through the medium of the new commission, 
the work already done and reported on in the 
first report of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

In concluding, he stated that the actions of the 
United States could not be interpreted as delaying 
the cause of disarmament; on the contrary, this 
country was responsible for initially proposing 
that atomic bombs, the greatest weapon of all, be 
eliminated from national armaments and that safe- 
guards be set up to assure compliance.” 

Mr. Gromyko, in reply, argued once more that 
the terms of reference of both commissions were 
clear in the General Assembly resolution and as 
such should not be subject to action by the Secur- 
ity Council. He held that the United States, by 
stubbornly insisting on language which created 
an artificial opposition between the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the proposed new commis- 
sion, diverted the attention of the Council from 
the main issue of the rapid implementation of the 
General Assembly resolution by focusing the 
Council’s attention on purely organizational pro- 
cedural questions. He then went on to say: 


“The resolutions adopted by the General Assem- 
bly do not speak separately of provisions govern- 
ing atomic weapons, on the one hand, and other 
conventional weapons on the other. Atomic arms 
are mentioned within the general framework of 
arms and armaments, and there is no opposition 
in these resolutions of the General Assembly, as 
there is in the United States proposals, between 
atomic arms, on the one hand, and armaments of 
other kinds, on the other. There is no attempt to 
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speak, first of all, of atomic weapons and then, in 
the second place, of other weapons.” 


He concluded by saying that various interpre- 
tations were possible in regard to the powers of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the proposed 
commission and that the problem should be re- 
solved. However, he believed that the Council 
could be guided only by the General Assembly’s 
resolution and not by the proposals of the United 
States. Not only were they unnecessary but they 
would be harmful in that they would delay the 
Council in its assignment of expediting the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces.* 

This clarification of the Soviet position was the 
turning point in the discussion. It became fully 
evident that the adoption of the Soviet version of 
paragraph 3 would make it possible for the labors 
and recommendations of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to be avoided or confused in another com- 
mission. 

Speaking in general support of the United 
States position, Mr. de la Tournelle of France held 
that considerations on the control of atomic energy 
and those relating to general disarmament should 
be conducted on parallel lines and were independ- 
ent of each other since neither was properly sub- 
ordinate to the other.” 

Colombia,” Great Britain, Brazil,” Australia,” 
and China supported the French and American 
position that the terms of reference of the new 
commission should be clearly set forth in the reso- 
lution. Sir Alexander Cadogan asked Mr. Gro- 
myko, with regard to paragraph 3, whether he 
believed that the phrasing was unnecessary or 
whether he objected to the substance of the pro- 
posed phrase. Ifthe former, he urged him to drop 
his objection, but if the latter he felt that it was 
essential that the doubt be cleared up immediately 
to “avoid constant wrangling in the Commission 
itself and perhaps between the two Commissions 
and consequent delay and confusion.” * Only Mr. 
Michalowski of Poland supported the Russian 
view that the wording advocated by the United 
States was unnecessary.” 

After considerable discussion entailing much 
parliamentary procedure, the proposed wording 
for paragraph 3 advocated by Mr. Austin was ac- 
cepted by the Council by a vote of 9 to 0 with the 
Soviet Union and Poland abstaining.“ 


April 27, 1947 


Debate on Article 43 Agreements 


During the two days’ discussions of February 12 
and 13, the slow progress of the Military Staff 
Committee was subjected to several severe com- 
mentaries from the members of the Council, par- 
ticularly the representatives of France, Great 
Britain, and Australia. The latter two introduced 
amendments seeking to place a definite time limit 
for a report from the Military Staff Committee.” 
The French Representative, Mr. de la Tournelle, 
pointed out that at the request of the Soviet Dele- 
gation the French Delegation had, during the 
course of the informal discussions of February 5, 
6, and 7, consented not to demand any time limit 
for the carrying out by the Military Staff Com- 
mittee of the task assigned to it by the Security 
Council concerning the organization of the United 
Nations armed forces. He pointed out that the 
absence of a report from the Military Staff Com- 
mittee was particularly regrettable in that it was 
impossible to conceive of a general reduction of 
armaments without the organization of an inter- 
national system of collective security. “Without 
security”, he said, “States which would disarm 
would risk their security.” Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan in his attack on the work of the Military 
Staff Committee blamed the Soviet Union for the 
delay in its work and supported the French view 
by observing— 


“T am afraid, it seems to me, that with our con- 
centration on the reduction of armaments we have 
relegated or risked relegating consideration of 
security to the background. My Government 
would ask me to resist very strongly any tendency 
of that kind as they are extremely anxious to see 
progress made with this side of the question.” * 


Replying to Sir Alexander Cadogan’s observa- 
tions on security and disarmament and his criti- 
cism of the work of the Military Staff Committee, 
Mr. Gromyko stated : 


* Tbid., pp. 54-60, 64-65, 71. 

*S/P. V./108, p. 12. 

* Tbid., pp. 16-55. 

3 §/P. V./104, pp. 1-20, 21-35, 46-55. 
# §/P. V./108, p. 58. 

*®S/P. V./104, pp. 36-45. 

* Tbid., p. 171. 

* Ibid., p. 28; S/P. V./103, p. 62. 

* Tbid., p. 12. 

* Thid., p. 61. 
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“Sir Alexander is virtually only repeating a 
thesis which has been very much used in recent 
times and which has become popular not only in 
banquets, but also in the meetings of the Security 
Council; the thesis that it is not possible to pro- 
ceed to the regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces until an international system 
of security has been set up. This con- 
trast which is drawn between the two questions, 
security and disarmament, only tends to compli- 
cate the position and to obscure the important 
questions with which the Security Council has to 
deal.” ” 


After having discussed his concern at the length 
of time which it would take the proposed com- 
mission to start upon its functions, and having 
urged all possible speed in establishing a com- 
mission, Mr. Gromyko, who had originally pro- 
posed a report within three months from the new 
“disarmament” commission and who had favored 
the phrasing of the compromise draft proposal 
calling for the new commission’s report “within 
the space of not more than three months”,** turned 
to the subject of the Military Staff Committee and 
observed : 


“We should not forget, Mr. President, that it 
is unwise to take a decision regarding the execu- 
tion of which there is some doubt, a decision which 
may not be capable of execution at all or which 
may be capable only of inadequate execution. 
Unfortunately, the Security Council does not at 
present know enough about the position to be able 
to fix, in my opinion a date when the Military Staff 
Committee should make this submission to the 
Security Council. We do not know how soon the 
Military Staff Committee will be in a position to 
make these recommendations. We have not asked 
the Military Staff Committee at what time it thinks 
it will be in a position to make these first recom- 
mendations. I think perhaps it may be found, 
after consulting the Military Staff Committee, 
that they can submit them before the 30th of April. 
On the other hand, it may be found that they can 
submit them only after that date. I wonder, Mr. 
President—and this is only a question—whether 
it would not be better, first of all, to ascertain the 


*$/P. V./104, p. 62. 

* S/P. V./105, p. 11. 
“S/P. V./104, pp. 87-88. 
“§/P. V./105, p. 36. 
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facts of the situation before adopting a resolution 
of such a definite character.” 


\Adoption of the Resolution of February 13, 1947 


Debate on the various proposals for amend- 
ments ended, the Council adopted the following 
resolution by a vote of 10 to 0.“ The U.S.S.R. 
abstained. 


“The Security Council, having accepted the 
resolution of the General Assembly of 14 Decem- 
ber, 1946 and recognizing that the general regula- 
tion and reduction of armaments and armed forces 
constitute a most important measure for strength- 
ening international peace and security, and that 
the implementation of the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on this subject is one of the most 
urgent and important tasks before the Security 
Council, 

“Resolves: 

“1, to work out the practical measures for giv- 
ing effect to the resolutions of the General As- 
sembly of 14 December 1946 concerning, on the 
one hand, the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, and the establish- 
ment of international control to bring about the 
reduction of armaments and armed forces and, 
on the other hand, information concerning the 
armed forces of the United Nations. 

“2. to consider as soon as possible the report 
submitted by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
to take suitable decisions in order to facilitate its 
work. 

“3. to set up a Commission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the members of the Security Council 
with instructions to prepare and to submit to the 
Security Council within the space of not more than 
three months, the proposals: 


“(a) for the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces, and 

“(b) for practical and effective safeguards in 
connection with the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments 


“which the Commission may be in a position to 
formulate in order to ensure the implementation 
of the above-mentioned resolutions of the General 
Assembly of 14 December 1946, insofar as these 
resolutions relate to armaments within the new 
Commission’s jurisdiction. 

(Continued on page 743) 
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THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers: 


Questions Relating to Germany 


STATEMENTS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Relation of German Coal Production to 
Economic Unity ! 

The report of the Allied Control Council on the 
production and allocation of coal clearly indicates 
the vital need for economic unity. Coal is Ger- 
many’s most important natural resource. The 
amount of coal produced in Germany, and the 
way this coal is allocated, greatly affects the level 
of general industrial production in Germany and 
in many other countries. So long as Germany is 
divided, the production and distribution of coal, 
as of all other resources, remains the responsibility 
of the several zone commanders. Only by treat- 
ing Germany as an economic unit can our joint 
efforts be effectively brought to bear on the coal 
problem in Germany. 

Coal production: the report points up the need 
for an increase of manpower in the mines, for 
wage adjustments, for production of mine sup- 
plies, and for better food rations, improved hous- 
ing, and other incentives for miners. From 
180,000 tons daily in September, Ruhr production 
has increased to a recent peak day of 238,000 tons. 
In spite of continuing difficulties, it is believed that 
a solid groundwork is being laid for the gradual 
recovery of coal production in the Ruhr. 

Allocation of coal: while the Control Council 
nominally allocated coal for more than a year, 
there was never a real allocation of production 
from all four zones. It has proved impossible to 
obtain Soviet agreement to include in alloca- 
tions the coal production from Soviet zone based 
on common requirements. The Soviet zone, for 
example, excluded about 700,000 tons of coal per 
month which were converted into synthetic fuel. 
Neither this coal nor the synthetic fuel it produced 
were ever subject to allocation. Actually, four- 
power allocation was being made of production 
from the three western zones only. Coal from 
the Soviet zone was bartered for hard coal from 
the Ruhr, but was never made available for gen- 
eral allocation within Germany or for exports. 
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When the Soviet zone commander refused to 
correct this arrangement, and insisted on unilat- 
eral determination of Soviet zone requirements, 
the four-power allocation of coal broke down. 

The solution of the coal problem depends on 
common planning and common control of both 
production and allocation for all commodities in 
short supply, including allocation of imported as 
well as indigenous resources. Coal and steel can- 
not be allocated for all four zones if food and 
fertilizer are not allocated but treated as zonal 
resources. In other words, we advocate the eco- 
nomic unity of Germany and the common use of 
all of its resources, including coal. Again we urge 
all delegations to accept this fundamental princi- 
ple of the Potsdam agreement. 

Until this is agreed, there is no action we can 
take on this coal report except to note it. 


Delimitation of Scope of Proposed Four-Power 
Treaty for Germany ' 

Yesterday we discussed the United States pro- 
posal for a four-power treaty to assure the contin- 
uing disarmament and demilitarization of Ger- 
many. We had proposed that treaty as a first step 
and basic step. As a first step it would dispel fear, 
which is never a wise counselor. As a basic step, 
it was simple and limited to one concrete thing, 
namely, preventing the rearmament of Germany. 

There are many aspects to the German settle- 
ment. The four-power pact is not intended to deal 
with all of these. We have not so represented it. 
If there are any illusions about this, they are not 
of our creation. But a first and basic step should 
be directed against one thing which can be identi- 
fied and which is most feared, namely, the military 
rearmament of Germany. 

It has been suggested here that the proposed 
four-power treaty should be amended to deal with 


1Made on Apr. 15, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on that date and in Washington on Apr. 16. 
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a great mass of other subjects such as the perma- 
nent regime for the Ruhr, the denazification of 
Germany, the democratization of Germany, the 
accomplishment of land reforms, the collection of 
reparation, the elimination of cartels, et cetera. 

All these matters must be dealt with by the 
Control Council or in the ultimate peace settle- 
ment. To deal with them in the four-power treaty 
which we proposed would be totally to alter the 
scope and purpose of that treaty. Such amend- 
ments have no place in the kind of treaty we 
propose. 

Such provisions have no more place in the pro- 
posed treaty than in the series of bilateral treaties 
against German aggression which have been nego- 
tiated by the Soviet Union, all of which are simple 
and none of which contain any such provisions as 
the Soviet Union now proposes for the four-power 
treaty. The proposals, in our opinion, would 
usurp, for the four of us, peace-treaty powers 
which belong to the Allied nations as a whole. 

Yesterday I put the inquiry as to whether the 
other three powers here are prepared in principle, 
I repeat in principle, to negotiate quickly a treaty 
of the character suggested by the United States 
whereby the four of us will undertake to keep Ger- 
many disarmed. That question, I understand, has 
been answered in the affirmative by France and 
the United Kingdom. I should like to know 
whether the Soviet Delegation is willing to refer 
this matter to plenipotentiaries for negotiation on 
the basis which the United States proposed. 


Consideration of Disarmament Measures 
for Germany * 

A year ago at the meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in Paris, Secretary Byrnes pre- 
sented a draft of a treaty whereby the four prin- 
cipal Allied powers would undertake to work 


American Position on Peace Conference 


together to keep Germany disarmed for 25 years 
or more. That proposal was made because the 
United States is determined to take an active part 
in keeping Germany disarmed. The proposal was 
made soon after fighting stopped and before the 
German settlement was reached on the Council’s 
agenda because we wanted as quickly as possible to 
dissipate fear and make it more likely that the 
peace settlements of Europe would be planned 
wisely. A year has now elapsed. There has been 
ample time for reflection. The United States Gov- 
ernment believes that the time has now come for 
the other three Allied powers to decide whether or 
not they want a four-power treaty to keep Ger- 
many disarmed. 

As regards the text, the United States has always 
recognized that study and intervening events 
would suggest the desirability of some changes in 
the first provisional draft. I now suggest that the 
treaty might provide for periodic review of its 
terms. In particular, after the peace treaty with 
Germany becomes final, the four-power treaty 
should be reconsidered to adapt it to the provisions 
of the peace treaty. I also suggest that any pro- 
hibitions contained in the four-power treaty should 
be included in the peace treaty so as to bind the 
German state and become the law of the land in 
Germany, obligating Germans individually to obey 
and German courts to enforce. 

I have no doubt other suggestions will be made 
which can improve the text provided it is kept 
simple and clearly just. However, I do not ask 
the Council now to involve itself in considering 
texts. The decision we want is a decision as to 
whether the other three powers here want to have 
a four-power treaty to prevent the rearmament of 
Germany. If so, then I propose that we designate 
plenipotentiaries to negotiate promptly the final 
text. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE? 


Saturday I stated that I would make a statement 
today to clarify the American position regarding 


* Made on Apr. 14, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on that date and in Washington on Apr. 15. 
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the peace conference and answer some questions 
raised by my colleagues. 

In general our position has been that the con- 
ference should function along substantially the 
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same lines as the Assembly of the United Nations. 
It does not seem to us that it would be proper to 
exclude any state at war with Germany from par- 
ticipation in the peace conference. While the orig- 
inal proposal of the United States provides that 
all states at war should be accorded full and equal 
rights as members of the conference, the United 
States Delegation is prepared to agree that the so- 
called “two-thirds” recommendations of the con- 
ference should require not only two thirds of all 
the states present and voting but also two thirds of 
those states present and voting which are enum- 
erated in paragraph 2 of part 1 of the Deputies’ 
report. ‘That is, there would be no “two-thirds” 
recommendation unless it was concurred in by 
two thirds of those states present and voting which 
are neighbors of Germany or which participated 
with their armed forces in the common struggle 
against Germany. 

Similarly, the U.S. Delegation is prepared to 
agree that the so-called “simple majority” recom- 
mendations should require not only a majority of 
all states present and voting but a majority of those 
states present and voting which are enumerated in 
paragraph 2 of part 1 of the Deputies’ report. 

The United States Delegation is also prepared to 
agree that the recommendations of the peace con- 
ference should be considered by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in drawing up the final text of 
the German treaty in the same way as the recom- 
mendations of the Paris conference on the satellite 
treaties were considered. In other words, the 
Council must take into consideration both classes 
of recommendations. While the “two-thirds” rec- 
ommendations will naturally carry greater weight 
than the “simple majority” recommendations, their 
acceptance by the Council will not be obligatory 
on the Council. 

The United States Delegation has suggested that 
the German constitution should contain a clause 
directing the German Government to accept and 
ratify the peace treaty. One of the major Nazi 
attacks against the democratic representatives who 
in behalf of Germany signed and accepted the Ver- 
sailles Treaty was that Germany was thus be- 
trayed by democrats. We believe that, by the con- 
stitutional procedure we suggest, responsibility for 
the acceptance of the treaty would rest on the Ger- 
man people. Under those circumstances we will 
hot object to the treaty being signed and ratified 
by the German Government. 
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Armaments Commission—Continued from page 740 


“The Commission shall submit a plan of work 
to the Council for approval. 

“Those matters which fall within the compe- 
tence of the Atomic Energy Commission as deter- 
mined by the General Assembly resolutions of 24 
January 1946 and 14 December 1946 shall be ex- 
cluded from the jurisdiction of the Commission 
hereby established: 

“The title of the Commission shall be the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments. 

“The Commission shall make such proposals as 
it may deem advisable concerning the studies 
which the Military Staff Committee and possibly 
other organs of the United Nations might be asked 
to undertake. 

“4. to request the Military Staff Committee to 
submit to it, as soon as possible and as a matter of 
urgency, the recommendations for which it has 
been asked by the Security Council on 16 February 
1946 in pursuance of Article 43 of the Charter, 
and as a first step, to submit to the Security Coun- 
cil not later than 30 April, 1947, its reeommenda- 
tions with regard to the basic principles which 
should govern the organization of the United Na- 
tions Armed Force.” * 


The Task Ahead in the Commission on 
Conventional Armaments 

In the two months which have followed the 
adoption of the resolution, the differences as to 
the relationship and precedence of international 
security or disarmament have remained. Pur- 
suant to the urgings of the United States the 
Security Council finished its considerations of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s first report and re- 
turned the problems posed therein to the com- 
mission for further study. The Commission for 
Conventional Armaments has held its first meet- 
ings, and in three months the Commission is to 
make its first report to the Security Council. The 
difficulties confronting the Commission are many 
and do not appear to be subject to swift settle- 
ment, and therefore its first report does not war- 
rant great hopes; but at least the opportunities 
of the Commission’s eventual success are definitely 
enhanced by the clarification of its authority and 
objectives. 


* §/268/Rev. 1/Corr. 1. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings* 





In Session as of April 20, 1947 


War Eestern Commiesion. . .... 2 6 es tea ee 


United Nations: 
Ee a a ae ee ee 
Military Staff Committee ......... 
Commission on Atomic Energy. .......... 


Commission on Conventional Armaments .... . 5 

CE EP ee ae oe 

Meeting of Experts on Passport and Frontier Formal- 
ities. 

Trusteeship Council Questionnaire Committee . . . 


German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven) : 


With Portugal . . ks © 
ES a eee a ee ae 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan. ......... 


ee ee i a ek oe ee 


Council of Foreign Ministers. .......... 


International Wheat Conference 


International Conference on Trade and Employment: 
Second Meeting of Preparatory Committee. 


International Red Cross Committee. ......... 


ECITO (European Central Inland Transport Organiza- 
tion): Seventh Session of the Council. 


ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization): Euro- 
pean- Mediterranean Special Air Traffic Control Con- 
ference. 


Scheduled for April-June 1947 


FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Ad hoc Salt Fish Working Party .......... 
International Timber Conference. ......... 
its By we ee ee nw ke 
Mpoutive Committee. 2... 10. tt tt te 








WIARIIORIOR 6 se eS ee 


a a a 
Lake Success. . . 
Lake Success. . 


. *. 2 Be 8 


Lake Success. . 
ee. 
Paes Ce A. AS) emer 


aN We “SS. ees 


ieee pabe. . 5 s. S w SS 


Lisbon Sp eae ee ee 
BONEN cs ww oe eX 


BEOSGOW i 6. 6 8 te 


Rise << bg a) Se eS 
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1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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1946 
Feb. 26 


Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 


1947 
Mar. 24 


Mar. 26 
Apr. 14 
Apr. 15 


1946 


Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 


Oct. 24 


a 1947 
Mar. 10—Apr. 24 


Mar. 18- 


Temporarily adjourned. 


Reconvened Apr. 14-23. 
Apr. 10 


Apr. 14-26 
Apr. 14 


Apr. 15 


Apr. 21-25 

Apr. 28-May 10 
May 15 

June 21 
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Calendar of meetings—Continued 





Fifth International Hydrographic Conference. ... . 


ILO (International Labor Organization) : 
Industrial Committee on Coal Mining. ....... 
Industrial Committee on Inland Transport. ... . 
101st Session of Governing Body. ......... 
30th Session of International Labor Conference. . 


American International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood: Meeting of the International Council. 


International Meeting of Marine Radio Aids to Naviga- 
tion. 


United Nations: 
General Assembly: Special Session 
Committee on Progressive Development and Codifi- 
cation of International Law. 
Economic Commission for Europe: 
First Plenary Session 
Transport Session 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
First Plenary Session 
Committee of the Whole 
Preparatory Conference of Experts on Telecommuni- 
cations. 
ECOSOC (Economic and Social Council): 
Fiscal Commission 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press. 
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1s, 4 €. Ser Sw lea ee «: we ase 
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Subcommission on Statistical Sampling 
Economic and Employment Commission 
Human Rights Drafting Committee 


ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Interim Council 
Air Transport Committee 
First Meeting of General Assembly. ........ 
South American Regional Air Navigation Meeting 


ae 6 en & SS BS B46 eS eS eS fe. WC! 


IRO (International Refugee Organization): Second Part 
of First Session of Preparatory Commission. 


Congress of the Universal Postal Union 
International Radio Conference ..........-. 
PMCC (Provisional Maritime Consultative Council) 


IEFC (International Emergency Food Council): Fourth 
Meeting. 


IARA (Inter-Allied Reparation Agency): Meeting on 
Conflicting Custodial Claims. 


Eleventh International Congress of Military Medicine 
and Pharmacy. 
International Cotton Advisory Committee. ...... 


Caribbean Commission: Fourth Meeting 


UNRRA Council: Seventh Session 
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Geneva . 

Geneva . . 
Geneva 
Geneva . . 
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Montevideo . . 


New York and New London. . 


Flushing Meadows 
Deke Gueeme. . 6 se kc 


Geneva 
Geneva . 
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Shanghai 
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Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Lima 
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Washington ...... 


Jamaica. 


Washington 
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Apr. 22 


Apr. 22 
May 6 

June 13 
June 19 


Apr. 25 


Apr. 28-May 10 


Apr. 28 
May 1? 


May 2 
May 152 


June 52 
June 23 2 
June 162 


May 192 
May 192 


June 2 2 
June 22 
June 92 


Apr. 29 
April 
May 6 
June 17 


May 1 


May 6 
May 15 
May 16 
May 26-27 


May 


June 2-7 


June 9 
June 23-30 


June 





2 Tentative. 
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Policy for the Revision of the Japanese Educational System ' 


Guiding Principles and Objectives 

1. Education should be looked upon as the pur- 
suit of truth, as a preparation for life in a demo- 
cratic nation, and as a training for the social and 
political responsibilities which freedom entails. 
Emphasis should be placed on the dignity and 
worth of the individual, on independent thought 
and initiative, and on developing a spirit of in- 
quiry. The inter-dependent character of inter- 
national life should be stressed. The spirit of 
justice, fair play, and respect for the rights of 
others, particularly minorities, and the necessity 
for friendship based upon mutual respect for 
people of all races and religions, should be em- 
phasized. Special emphasis should also be placed 
on the teaching of the sanctity of the pledged word 
in all human relations, whether between individ- 
uals or nations. Measures should be taken as 
rapidly as possible to achieve equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all regardless of sex or 
social position. The revision of the Japanese 
educational system should in large measure be 
undertaken by the Japanese themselves and steps 
should be taken to carry out such revision in ac- 
cordance with the principles and objectives set 
forth in this paper. 


Training, Recruitment, and Conditions of Service of 
Teachers 

2. Those teachers and other educational officials 
whose record shows them to have been pronounced 
exponents of ultra-nationalistic, militaristic, or 
totalitarian ideas, should be forbidden to teach 
or engage in other employment connected with 
education. 

3. Short refresher courses and vacation schools 
for teachers should be opened, so far as possible, 
in order to train them in democratic ideas. 

4, The development of modern techniques of 
teaching should be encouraged and opportunities 
should be provided for teachers to become ac- 


* Policy decision approved by the Far Bastern Commis- 
sion on Mar. 27, 1947, and released to the press on Apr. 11. 
A directive based upon this decision has been forwarded to 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers for imple- 
mentation. 
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quainted with these techniques. In this connec- 
tion, regard should be had to the value of afford- 
ing teachers opportunities of transferring from 
one institution to another. 

5. As a corrective to the regimented and limit- 
ing nature of normal-school training in the past, 
and to provide teachers with aims and techniques 





in harmony with the objectives of the occupation, | 
special emphasis should be placed upon the reor- | 


ganization of normal schools and the establish- 
ment of teacher-training institutes staffed with 
the most competent instructors available for in- 
culeating democratic principles. Endeavors 
should be made to increase the proportion of 
teachers who have had a university training. 

6. The teaching profession should be recog- 
nized as of vital importance to the future welfare 
and democratic development of the nation, and its 
economic status should be improved to a degree 
commensurate with this importance. Considera- 
tion should be given to the establishment of salary 
scales affording all teachers a reasonable standard 
of living according to their abilities, qualifications, 
and responsibilities without the necessity of sup- 
plementing their income from outside sources. A 
basic living wage should be guaranteed for all 
teachers, with increases according to their quali- 
fications. 


Textbooks, Curricula, and Teaching Methods 


7. Teaching of ultra-nationalism, state Shin- 
toism, veneration of the Emperor, exaltation of 
the state over the individual, and race superiority, 
should be eliminated from the educational system. 

8. Textbooks and other reading material that 
contain such ideas as those outlined above should 
be withdrawn from use in schools. New textbooks 
should be issued which give an understanding of 
progressive ideas. Foreign books should be made 
available, especially in central libraries, and for 
teachers. These objectives should be given due 
weight when allocations of paper supplies and im- 
ports of foreign publications are made. 

9. Courses in social sciences, civics, constitu- 
tional law and government, current events, world 
affairs, and international cooperation should be 
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made an integral part of the educational system 
at appropriate levels of teaching. 

10. Teaching of military subjects should be to- 
tally forbidden in all educational institutions, 
The wearing by students of military-style uni- 
forms should be forbidden. Classical sports such 
as kendo, which encourage the martial spirit, 
should be totally abandoned. Physical training 
should no longer be associated with the seishin 
kyoiku. Greater emphasis should be placed on 
games and other recreational activities than on 
pure calisthenics and drill. If former servicemen 
are employed as drill instructors, or in connection 
with physical training or sport, they should. be 
carefully screened. 

11. Imperial rescripts should not be used as a 
basis of instruction, study, or ceremonies in 
schools. 

12. Independent thinking on the part of teach- 
ers and students should be encouraged. 

13. Uniform minimum standards should be pre- 
scribed for the different levels of instruction in 
all the schools of Japan, whether public or private. 


Adult Education 


14. Adult education should be promoted rapidly 
by the use of all suitable facilities such as evening 
classes, university extension courses, the radio, the 
cinema, and libraries. 


Vocational Education 


15. Japanese youth should be provided with 
opportunities for varied vocational training and 
guidance and appropriate organizations for this 
purpose. 


Educational Administration and Finance 


16. The Japanese Government should seek ad- 
vice from representatives of all walks of life either 
through a non-official advisory council or other- 
wise. 

17. The Japanese Government should exercise 
such control over the education system as will en- 
sure the achievement of the objectives of the occu- 
pation, particularly the reforms called for by 
this policy decision. Subject to the foregoing, 
and to maintenance of standards prescribed by 
the Government, the responsibility for the local 
administration of educational establishments 
should in due time be decentralized. Japanese 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


parents and citizens should be encouraged to feel 
a sense of individual responsibility for the achieve- 
ments of the objectives set out in paragraph 1. 
Where practicable they should be associated with 
the control, development, and work of the schools 
and other educational institutions. 

18. The plans enumerated in this paper should 
be closely correlated with the reforms in the social, 
economic and political life of the nation. In the 
implementation of the educational policies outlined 
above, funds should be allocated for all essential 
educational reform commensurate with the needs 
and resources of the nation. 

19. In order that educational standards in poor 
districts should not be lowered by the inability 
of some local bodies to provide sufficient finance 
from local revenue, finance for education should 
come for the most part from the national govern- 
ment, which should be responsible for the mainte- 
nance of an adequate level of education through- 
out Japan. Local and private bodies should be 
encouraged to supplement these funds provided by 
the national government. 


General 


20. Free and compulsory education should be 
provided for all Japanese children for a mini- 
mum period of six years and should be extended 
to higher age groups as rapidly as posssible. 

21. More opportunities should be provided for 
higher education. 

22. Equal opportunity for both sexes should be 
provided at all levels of education—primary, sec- 
ondary, and tertiary. 

23. Encouragement should be given to the for- 
mation and reorientation of educational associa- 
tions, parent-teacher associations; and to assist 
in making the Japanese people aware of the sig- 
nificant changes in the direction of education in a 
democratic Japan, such groups should be encour- 
aged to consider practical problems of education. 

24. Discrimination against the graduates of 
private schools in civil service appointments should 
be eliminated, provided the schools in question 
conform to educational standards laid down for 
the public educational system. 

25. Educational institutions of foreign founda- 
tion in Japan have played a useful part in the past 
in widening and deepening the scope of Japanese 
education, and should be given equal rights to 
those of Japanese institutions in future. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
U.S. DELEGATION TO TIN STUDY GROUP 
{Released to the press April 16] 

A United States Delegation met in Brussels 
April 15-18 to participate in forming an Inter- 
national Tin Study Group. 

It was agreed at the World Tin Conference 
convened at London in October 1946 that such a 
study group was needed in order to maintain con- 
tinuous intergovernmental review of the world tin 
situation. The governments of the following 
countries were represented at London and have 
formally agreed to participate in a Tin Study 
Group: Belgium, Bolivia, China, France, the 
Netherlands, Siam, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

The members of the United States Delegation 
were as follows: 


Delegate 


Donald D. Kennedy, Chief, International Resources Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade Policy, Department 
of State 


Advisers 


Karl L. Anderson, Assistant Chief, International Resources 
Division, Office of International Trade Policy, Depart- 
ment of State 

H. C. Bugbee, Attach¢, American Embassy, London 

John J. Croston, Deputy Director, Metals and Minerals 
Division, Civilian Production, Office of Temporary 
Controls 

Carl Ilgenfritz, Vice President, Purchases, United States 
Steel Corporation, Wilmington, Delaware 

Charles W. Merrill, Chief, Metal Economics Division, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior 


U.S. DELEGATION TO PREPARATORY WORLD 
CONFERENCE ON PASSPORTS 
[Released to the press April 14] 
A United States Delegation is attending a prep- 
aratory meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, which 
opened on April 14, on a projected World Con- 
ference on Passports and Frontier Formalities, the 
Department of State announced on April 14. 
The Delegation is as follows: 


Delegate 
George Tait, Counselor of Embassy, London 


Advisers 


John H. Madonne, Consul, Bern, Switzerland 

Herbert A. Wilkinson, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Ernest E. Salisbury, Immigration and Nationalization 
Service, Department of Justice 

James H. Mann, U.S. Treasury Representative, Bern, 
Switzerland 
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Donald J. McGrew, U.S. Treasury Representative, Bern, 
Switzerland 

Robert P. Terrill, Division of International Resources, 
Department of State 


The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council recommended in May 1946 to the Council 
that a world conference on passports and frontier 
formalities be held as soon as possible. The Second 
Session of the Economic and Social Council (May 
1946) and the International Conference of Na- 
tional Tourist Organizations (October 1946) 
passed resolutions recommending the convening of 
a conference of experts to prepare for this world 
conference. At its Third Session (September- 
October 1946), the Council requested the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare an agenda for the meeting 
of experts. 

The meeting will make recommendations regard- 
ing a world conference for the simplification of 
documents and formalities which have developed 
since World War I in connection with non-immi- 
grant travel. The experts will consider recommen- 
dations of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the International Confer- 
ence of National Tourist Organizations, and the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

The agenda is expected to include such items as: 
compulsory passport requirement, simplification of 
passport systems, duration and extent of validity 
of passports, cost, formalities for obtaining pass- 
ports, visa requirements, control of exchange at 
frontiers, health and immigration requirements, 
and customs inspection. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO PREPARATORY 
COMMISSION OF IRO 


[Released to the press April 15] 


The Acting Secretary of State announced on 
April 15 that George L. Warren, designated by 
the President as United States Representative on 
the Preparatory Commission of the International 
Refugee Organization, together with William O. 
Hall and David Persinger of the Department of 
State as Advisers, will constitute the United States 
Delegation to the Second Part of the First Meet- 
ing of the Preparatory Commission of the IRO 
scheduled to meet at Lausanne, Switzerland, on 
May 1, 1947. 

In December 1946 the General Assembly of the 
United Nations approved, and the Secretary-Gen- 
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eral opened for signature, the constitution of the 
IRO. The First Part of the First Session of the 
Preparatory Commission was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on February 11-12, 1947. 

The IRO is designed to assist about 850,000 refu- 
gees and displaced persons either to return to 
their countries of origin or to find new homes 
elsewhere. The United States, besides having 
signed the constitution of the IRO, is also a signa- 
tory to the agreement establishing the Prepara- 
tory Commission and therefore a member of the 
commission. 

The agenda for the Second Part of the First 
Meeting of the Commission includes problems re- 
lating to the constitution of the International Ref- 
ugee Organization as well as the Organization’s 
program for the first year. 


AMERICAN DELEGATION TO INTERNATIONAL 
RADIO CONFERENCE 
[Released to the press April 16] 

The Department of State announced on April 
16 that there will be convened at Atlantic City on 
May 15, 1947, an International Radio Conference, 
which will be attended by almost all the govern- 
ments of the world. Its objective will be a com- 
plete revision of the existing international Gen- 
eral Radio Regulations adopted at Cairo in April 
1938. At the same place on July 1, 1947, an In- 
ternational Plenipotentiary Telecommunications 
Conference will be convened for the purpose of 
revising the international telecommunication con- 
vention which was adopted at Madrid in 1932. 
Following the International Radio Conference, 
there will be held in Atlantic City an International 
High Frequency Broadcasting Conference to 
settle outstanding questions in the field of world 
short-wave broadcasting. These three conferences 
are being convened by the Government of the 
United States in view of the extreme urgency of 
resolving many telecommunications problems re- 
sulting from the dislocations of the war and the 
rapid wartime advancements in the telecommuni- 
cations art. 

The President appointed on April 16 the chair- 
men of the three American Delegations which will 
represent the United States at these conferences : 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
For the International Radio Conference: 


Charles R. Denny, Jr., Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission 


For the International Plenipotentiary Telecom- 
munications Conference: 


Garrison Norton, Assistant Secretary of State for 
transport and communications 


For the International High Frequency Broadcast- 
ing Conference: 


William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State for 
public affairs 


The vice chairmen of these three conferences will 
be named at a later date. 


MILTON EISENHOWER NAMED U.S. MEMBER ON 
UNESCO EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Milton Eisenhower, president of Kansas State 
College, has been named United States Member 
of the Executive Board of UNESCO, the Depart- 
ment of State was informed on April 15. 

Mr. Eisenhower, brother of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and chairman of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, was elected 
unanimously by the Executive Board meeting in 
Paris. He succeeds Archibald MacLeish, who 
resigned from the Board on April 14 because of the 
press of personal affairs. 

Mr. Eisenhower will succeed Mr. MacLeish on 
May 1 on the UNESCO Executive Board in Paris. 


ITALY, SYRIA, AND LEBANON SIGN ARTICLES 
OF AGREEMENT OF BANK AND FUND 

The articles of agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund and the articles of agreement of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (Bretton Woods agreements) were 
signed and accepted by Italy on March 27, 1947, 
and by Syria on April 10, 1947, and were accepted 
by Lebanon on April 11, 1947, and signed by that 
country on April 14. 

The number of countries which have become 
parties to the agreements has now reached forty- 
four. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Control of Exportation and Importation of Arms, Ammunition, 


and Implements of War 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a proposal for legislation 
to authorize supervision of the exportation of 
arms, ammunition, implements of war and related 
commodities, and the importation of arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war; to provide for the 
registration, under certain conditions, of manufac- 
turers, exporters, importers, and certain dealers 
in munitions of war; and to provide for obtaining 
more adequate information concerning the inter- 
national traffic in arms.t. The principal purpose 
of this proposal is to supersede the present provi- 
sions of law in Section 12 of the Neutrality Act 
of November 4, 1939. For the reasons outlined 
below it is believed that the Congress will agree 
that this section of the present law is particularly 
ineffective in dealing with current problems and 
that the Congress will wish to take prompt action 
to enact a new law along the lines proposed herein. 

Section 12.of the Neutrality Act provides for: 
the establishment of a National Munitions Con- 
trol Board; the administration of the provisions 
of that section by the Secretary of State ; the regis- 
tration of those engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing, importing or exporting arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war; the conditions 
under which export and import licenses may be 
issued; the reports which the National Munitions 
Control Board shall make to the Congress; and the 
determination by the President of what articles 
shall be considered arms, ammunition, and imple- 


* For a report to the President from the National Muni- 
tions Control Board, see H. Doc. 195, 80th Cong. 
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ments of war. Reports of the activities carried 
on by the Department of State pursuant to Sec- 
tion 12 for the years 1941 to 1946, inclusive, have 
been submitted to assist the Congress in its con- 
sideration of the legislation now suggested. Op- 
erations prior to 1941 are contained in the first 
to sixth Annual Reports of the National Muni- 
tions Control Board. 

The proposed legislation contemplates continu- 
ing certain of the essential aspects of Section 12 
of the Neutrality Act, particularly those pertain- 
ing to the administrative framework of the con- 
trols now exercised. However, it is different in 
its objective and it proposes a more flexible and 
efficient administration. 

The present system of supervising this coun- 
try’s international traffic and trade in arms and 
munitions of war was conceived during a period 
of neutrality and with the view to remaining out 
of war. To achieve this end the successive Neu- 
trality Acts of 1935, 1937, and 1939 were founded 
on the principle of impartiality toward all who 
would secure munitions from us regardless of their 
motives. As long as Section 12 of the Neutrality 
Act is in effect that requirement of impartiality 
is still the law and the Secretary of State must 
treat aggressor and aggrieved, peacemaker and 
troublemaker equally by granting every applica- 
tion for a license for the exportation of any arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war unless such ac- 
tion would be in violation of a treaty. Such a 
provision of law is no longer consistent with this 
country’s commitments and requirements. We 
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have committed ourselves to international coopera- 
tion through the United Nations. If this partici- 
pation is to be fully effective this Government must 
have control over traffic in weapons which will per- 
mit us to act in accordance with our position in the 
United Mations and will be adaptable to changes 
in the international situation. Therefore, there 
must be new legal provisions enabling the exercise 
of discretion in the granting or rejecting of appli- 
cations for export or import licenses for arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war and related 
items. 

Weapons and implements of war are material 
weights in the balances of peace or war and we 
should not be legally bound to be indiscriminate 
in how they are placed in the scales. If war should 
ever again become imminent, it would be intoler- 
able to find ourselves in our present position of 
being bound by our own legislation to give aid 
and support to any power which might later at- 
tack us. The proposed legislation is designed to 
permit in normal times of peace control over traf- 
fic in arms or other articles used to supply, directly 
or indirectly, a foreign military establishment, and 
in times of international crisis, to permit control 
over any article the export of which would affect 
the security interests of the United States. 

The exercise of discretion necessarily requires a 
revision of the administration of the controls pres- 
ently in operation. The suggested legislation pro- 
vides for the exercise of discretion in the types of 
licenses which may be used, and in determining 
the activities which may be subject to registration. 
The new proposal differs from Section 12 in as 
much as it permits the issuance of various types 
of licenses designed to take into account under 
what circumstances and in what quantities the ex- 
port of the articles covered by the proposed bill 
should be subject to control. The purpose of this 
procedure is to permit freedom of trade in items 
of a purely commercial nature. 

With regard to the registration requirements it 
should be noted that under the present law any- 
one engaged in manufacturing, exporting or im- 
porting any of the articles defined as arms, am- 
munition or implements of war must register with 
the Secretary of State, whether the item handled 
by that person is a battleship or merely a .38 caliber 
pistol. Under the new proposal the President 
upon recommendation of the National Munitions 
Control Board may determine when the manu- 
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facture, exportation or importation of any desig- 
nated arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
shall require registration. This will mean that 
consideration may be given to the relative military 
significance of the item handled. 

Another important change provides for obtain- 
ing fuller information which will be made avail- 
able to the Congress in the reports of the National 
Munitions Control Board. With a number of agen- 
cies of this Government actively concerned with 
the disposal of arms and related items, the pro- 
posed legislation will allow for the amalgamation 
of all such information into one comprehensive 
report. 

In addition to the foregoing, the proposed legis- 
lation differs from Section 12 of the Neutrality 
Act by providing export controls over two addi- 
tional categories; namely, (1) articles especially 
designed for or customarily used only in the manu- 
facture of arms, ammunition and implements of 
war and (2) articles exported for use, directly 
or indirectly, by a foreign military establishment. 

With regard to item (1) it is certainly unsound 
to endeavor to regulate traffic in arms and ammuni- 
tion and permit a free flow of the special machin- 
ery and tools used in the production of those arms 
and ammunition. In the absence of such a provi- 
sion those countries from whom munitions are 
withheld would soon seek and obtain the equip- 
ment with which to supply themselves. 

In the interest of world peace articles supplying 
a foreign military establishment cannot be left 
free from Government supervision so far as ex- 
ports are concerned. Prior to the last war there 
were no provisions for controlling articles supply- 
ing foreign military establishments. This condi- 
tion must not be allowed to recur. The proposed 
legislation is consistent with the international 
trade policies I outlined a short time ago at Waco, 
Texas. It is designed to protect the security inter- 
ests and to carry out the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

There is one other aspect of the suggested legis- 
lation which warrants comment. At present there 
is no provision for supervising the activities of 
those persons who do not manufacture, import or 
export arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
but who, as free agents, buy or sell these items for 
export, or who obtain commissions or fees on con- 
tracts for manufacture or exportation of such 
items. These brokers assume none of the respon- 
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sibilities of this important traffic, yet they pro- 
mote it, often irresponsibly, and need only con- 
cern themselves with the profits to be found in the 
trade. It is scarcely fair to those who have the 
responsibility of carrying on what experience has 
shown to be a legitimate business, that such people 
should not be subject to regulation. 

The international traffic in munitions and re- 
lated items is a matter of major concern to us and 
to the other nations of the world. By such legis- 
lation as is now proposed for consideration by 
the Congress, the Government would be given 
powers essential for the safeguarding of its secu- 
rity interests in this international trade. 

Harry S. Truman 

Tue Wurre Hovsz, 

April 15, 1947. 


The text of the proposed legislation submitted 
by the President with his message to the Congress 
follows 


DRAFT OF A BILL 


To control the exportation and importation of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war, and related 
items, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress Assembled: 


Sec. 1. That there is hereby established a Na- 
tional Munitions Control Board (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Board”). The Board shall con- 
sist of the Secretary of State, who shall be chair- 
man and executive officer of the Board, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Sec. 2. Except as otherwise provided in this Act, 
the Administration of this Act is vested in the 
Secretary of State. The Secretary of State shall 
make such rules and regulations with regard to 
the enforcement of this Act as he may deem neces- 
sary to carry out its provisions; but the regula- 
tions, issued on June 2, 1942, by the Secretary of 
State (7 F.R. 4216; Title 22, Chapter II, Sub- 
chapter D of the Code of Federal Regulations) 
governing registration and licensing under sec- 
tion 12 of the joint resolution of Congress ap- 
proved November 4, 1939, shall, until amended or 
revoked by the Secretary of State, have full force 
and effect as if issued under the authority of this 
Act. 
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CONTROL OF EXPORTS 


Sec. 3. The President is hereby authorized to 
designate from time to time, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Board, such of the following as he 
determines must be subject to the export licensing 
requirements of section 4 of this Act in order to 
protect the security interests or carry out the for- 
eign policy of the United States: 


(a) Arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
and articles especially designed for, or customarily 
used only in, the manufacture of arms, ammuni- 
tion, or implements of war. 

(b) Articles which he determines are being, or 
are proposed to be, exported for use directly or 
indirectly by a foreign military establishment. 

(c) In time of war or in the event of an emer- 
gency in international relations declared by Con- 
gress or declared in the manner now or hereafter 
authorized by law, any article the export of which 
would affect the security interests of the United 
States. 


Seo. 4. (a) Without first having obtained a 
license therefor it shall be unlawful for any person 
to export, or attempt to export, from the United 
States to any other country any articles designated 
by the President under the authority of section 3 
of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of State shall issue such li- 
censes unless he determines that the proposed 
export would not be in accord with the foreign 
policy or the security interests of the United States 
and with the standards set forth in section 3 of 
this Act. Such licenses may be either general or 
specific. The Secretary of State is authorized to 
revoke any license under the same standards as 
govern the issuance of such license. A valid li- 
cense issued under the authority of section 12 of 
the joint resolution of Congress approved No- 
vember 4, 1939, shall be considered to be a valid 
license issued under this section, and shall remain 
valid, unless specifically cancelled or revoked by 
the Secretary of State, for the same period as if 
this Act had not been enacted. 

(c) The Secretary of State shall develop such 
procedures for disseminating information as to the 
licensing policies to be followed under this section 
as he may deem necessary to enable manufacturers 
and exporters of articles designated under section 
3 of this Act to plan legitimate commercial trans- 
actions, but he shall not be required to disclose any 
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information if in his opinion such disclosure would 
be contrary to the national security. 

(d) In formulating the policies governing the 
licensing authority granted in this section, the 
Secretary of State shall act after consultation with 
the Board. 


CONTROL OF IMPORTS 


Sec. 5. The President is hereby authorized to 
designate from time to time, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Board, those arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war which he determines must be 
subject to the import licensing requirements of 
section 6 of this Act in order to protect the security 
interest or carry out the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Sec. 6. (a) Without first having obtained a 
license therefor it shall be unlawful for any person 
to import, or attempt to import, into the United 
States from any other country any arms, ammuni- 
tion, or implements of war designated by the Presi- 
dent under the authority of section 5 of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of State shall issue such li- 
censes unless he determines that the proposed im- 
port would not be in accord with the foreign policy 
or the security interests of the United States and 
with the standards set forth in section 5 of this 
Act. Such licenses may be either general or 
specific. The Secretary of State is authorized to 
revoke any license under the same standards as 
govern the issuance of such license. A valid li- 
cense issued under the authority of section 12 of 
the joint resolution of Congress approved Novem- 
ber 4, 1939, shall be considered to be a valid license 
issued under this section and shall remain valid, 
unless specifically cancelled or revoked by the 
Secretary of State, for the same period as if this 
Act had not been enacted. 

(c) In formulating the policies governing the 
licensing authority granted in this section the 
Secretary of State shall act after consultation with 
the Board. 


REGISTRATION 


Src. 7. The President is hereby authorized to 
designate from time to time, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Board, those arms, ammunition and 
implements of war the manufacture, exportation 
or importation of which he determines must be 
subject to the registration requirements of sections 
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8 and 9 of this Act in order to protect the security 
interests or carry out the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Sec. 8. (a) Every person who engages in the 
business of manufacturing, exporting, or import- 
ing any arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
designated by the President under the authority of 
section 7 of this Act, shall register with the Secre- 
tary of State, his name or business name, principal 
place or places of business in the United States and 
in any foreign country, the names of his agents or 
sales representatives in any foreign country, a list 
of the arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
manufactured, exported, or imported by him and 
such other pertinent information as the Secretary 
of State may prescribe in the regulations issued 
under the authority of section 2 of this Act. 
Every person required to register under this sec- 
tion shall notify the Secretary of State of any 
change in the information required under this 
section. 

(b) Every person required to register under the 
provisions of section 8 (a) of this Act shall pay a 
registration fee of $100. Upon receipt of the in- 
formation required under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8 (a), and of the registration fee, the Secre- 
tary of State shall issue to such person a registra- 
tion certificate valid for five years, which shall be 
renewable for further periods of five years upon 
the payment for each renewal of a fee of $100; but 
certificates of registration issued under the author- 
ity of section 12 of the joint resolution of Congress 
approved November 4, 1939, shall, without pay- 
ment of any additional fee, be considered to be 
valid certificates of registration under this Act 
and shall remain valid for the same period as if 
this Act had not been enacted. 

(c) Any person, who, having registered under 
the provisions of section 8 (a), ceases to engage in 
the business of manufacturing, exporting, or im- 
porting arms, ammunition, or implements of war, 
may so notify the Secretary of State, and upon 
surrender of his certificate of registration there 
shall be refunded to him the sum of $20 for each 
full year remaining in the period of validity of 
his certificate. 

(d) All persons required to register under sec- 
tion 8 (a) shall maintain, subject to the inspection 
of the Secretary of State, or any person or persons 
designated by him, such permanent records of 
transactions pertaining to the manufacture, expor- 
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tation or importation of arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war as the Secretary of State shall 
prescribe by regulations issued pursuant to the 
authority of section 2 of this Act. 

Sec. 9. (a) Every person not required to reg- 
ister under the provisions of section 8 (a), who is 
engaged or engages in buying or selling for export 
or import or offering to buy or sell for export or 
import any arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war, the manufacture of which requires registra- 
tion under the provisions of section 8 (a) or for 
the export or import of which a license is required 
under the provisions of sections 4 (a) or 6 (a), 
shall register with the Secretary of State his name 
or business name and his place or places of busi- 
ness and such other information concerning his 
business as may be required by regulations issued 
by the Secretary of State under the authority of 
section 2. The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to the representatives, agents, officers or 
employees of persons required to register under 
section 8 (a) while acting as such representatives, 
agents, officers or employees. 

(b) Every person required to register under 
the provisions of section 9 (a) shall pay a regis- 
tration fee of $100. Upon receipt of the informa- 
tion required in section 9 (a) and of the fee, the 
Secretary of State shall register such person. 
Such registration shall be valid for five years, and 
shall be renewable for further periods of five years 
upon the payment for each renewal of a fee of $100. 

(c) All persons required to register under sec- 
tion 9 (a) shall maintain, subject to the inspection 
of the Secretary of State, or any person or persons 
designated by him, such permanent records of the 
activities which require their registration as the 
Secretary of State shall prescribe by regulations 
issued pursuant to the authority of section 2 of 
this Act. 


GENERAL 


Src. 10. The Board shall make a report to Con- 
gress on March 1 of each year, copies of which 
shall be distributed as are other reports trans- 
mitted to Congress. Such reports shall contain 
such information and data collected by the Board 
as may be considered of value in the determina- 
tion of questions connected with the control of 
the trade in arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war, and other articles to which this Act relates. 
The Board shall include in such reports a list of 
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all persons registered under the provisions of this 
Act, full information concerning the licenses is- 
sued hereunder, and such other information as 
the President may from time to time direct any 
officer, executive department, or independent es- 
tablishment of the Government to furnish the 
Board; but the Board may omit any information 
the revelation of which it may deem contrary to 
the interest of the national defense or security. 

Sec. 11. (a) In every case of the violation of 
any of the provisions of this Act or of any rules 
or regulations issued pursuant thereto such vio- 
lator or violators, upon conviction, shall be fined 
not more than $10,000.00 or imprisoned not more 
than two years, or both. 

(b) Any arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war, or other articles, exported or imported or the 
export or import of which is attempted in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this Act shall be subject 
to seizure and forfeiture in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 1 to 8, inclusive, of Title VI 
of the Espionage Act of June 15, 1917 as amended 
(22 U.S. C. A. Secs. 401-408). 

(c) In the case of the forfeiture of any arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war by reason of 
a violation of this Act, no such arms, ammunition, 
or implements of war shall be sold but they shall 
be delivered to the Secretary of War; and the 
Secretary of War may order the forfeited articles 
destroyed or may retain them for the use of the 
armed forces of the United States. 

Sec. 12. For the purposes of this Act, the term 
“United States” includes the several States and 
Territories, the insular possessions of the United 
States, the Canal Zone, and the District of Colum- 
bia; the term “person” includes a partnership, 
company, association, or corporation, as well as a 
natural person. 

Sec. 13. If any of the provisions of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, is held invalid, the remainder of the Act 
and the application of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Src. 14. Section 12 of the joint resolution of 
Congress approved November 4, 1939 (54 Stat. 
10; 22 U.S.C. 452) and Senate Joint Resolution 
124 of January 26, 1942 (Public Law 414, 77th 
Cong., 56 Stat. 19) are hereby repealed; but 
offenses committed and penalties or liabilities in- 

(Continued on page 764) 
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Post-UNRRA Relief Program 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON! 


On February 21, 1947, the President recom- 
mended that the Congress authorize the appro- 
priation of 350 million dollars to assist in com- 
pleting the task of bringing relief to the people 
of the liberated countries. This is a matter of 
the greatest urgency. We are coming perilously 
close to the day when, if we do not procure and 
ship food to certain of these countries, the pipe 
lines will be broken, and even the present meager 
rations will not be able to be maintained. For 
example, after April 30 no food shipments are in 
sight for Austria except as the Army may be able 
to divert some from its program for Germany or 
other occupied areas, and for Greece only two 
shiploads—the last arranged for through 
UNRRA—are available. Other countries are only 
slightly better off. 

Great progress has been made by the devastated 
countries in their struggle to return to a normal 
life. We can be justly proud of the part which 
we have played in helping to keep these people 
alive and in giving them the strength to rebuild 
their shattered economies. Yet the task is not 
quite finished. A few of the liberated countries 
are not yet able to stand alone without outside as- 
sistance. If we do not help in the completion of 
the relatively small part of the task still remain- 
ing, much of the work already done will have been 
fruitless. , 

The General Assembly of the United Nations 
on December 11, 1946, passed a resolution which 
recommended that post-UNRRA relief needs be 
met through direct arrangements between the in- 
dividual contributing countries and the recipient 
countries. The resolution urged all members to 
assist in meeting those needs, recommended in- 
formal consultation among members of the United 
Nations to coordinate their respective relief pro- 
grams, and established a Technical Committee to 
analyze relief needs for 1947 following the termi- 
nation of UNRRA shipments. This plan was 
urged by the United States as being more efficient 
and better suited to handle the remaining prob- 
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lem than a continuation of UNRRA or some other 
United Nations operating body. We have coop- 
erated fully in the work of the Technical Com- 
mittee and in consultations with other members 
which have been arranged by the United Nations 
Secretariat. 

During the past several months we have made 
careful studies as to the extent of relief needs, 
utilizing the information and experience of the 
various Departments of the Government and of 
our Missions abroad. Extensive on-the-spot sur- 
veys have been made by personnel of these Mis- 
sions and we are constantly receiving up-to-date 
information concerning economic and agricultural 
developments in these countries. We have fully 
considered the findings of the United Nations 
Technical Committee, although in some respects 
our conclusions differ from theirs. Our calcula- 
tions and those of the Technical Committee both 
cover needs for the calendar year 1947, making 
allowance for UNRRA shipments in the early 
part of the year. 

Our studies indicate that the total needs for 
basic relief in 1947, following the termination of 
UNRRA shipments, amount to approximately 
600 million dollars. Austria, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, and Poland are the countries which appear 
to need assistance, and China will probably have 
emergency needs for food imports to prevent suf- 
fering and starvation in certain areas. These 
studies are being kept under continuous review. 

Other countries which have heretofore been re- 
ceiving assistance from UNRRA will not, accord- 
ing to our calculations, require further relief. The 
relief needs have been calculated on a minimum 
basis and include no requirements for rehabilita- 
tion or reconstruction. In making our estimates 
we first determined the essential imports required 
to supplement the supplies produced locally, in 


1 Made before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on Apr. 15, 1947, and released to the press by that 
committee on the same date. 
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order to feed the people at a level of 2,000 to 2,200 
calories and to prevent economic retrogression 
which would threaten the supply of the basic essen- 
tials of life. We then deducted from the cost 
of these minimum imports the total resources avail- 
able to each country which could be utilized to 
pay for them, including current earnings of for- 
eign exchange and existing and anticipated foreign 
loans and credits. The difference respresents the 
extent of the relief need. 

I should point out here that the strictly relief 
aid to Greece which is contemplated under this 
bill constitutes an indispensable foundation for 
the other and more extensive program of economic 
assistance which would be provided under the 
bill recently reported by this committee for aid 
to Greece and Turkey. There is no duplication 
involved in the two. The assistance to Greece in- 
cluded in the other bill involves a program of re- 
construction and rehabilitation which can be ef- 
fectively undertaken only after the basic relief 
needs have first been met. 

The 350 million dollars which is requested repre- 
sents approximately 58 percent of the estimated 
total need as compared with our contribution of 
72 percent to the resources of UNRRA. Although 
there are no definite assurances as to the total 
amount which will be made available by other 
countries we are hopeful that the additional needs 
will be met from such sources. The British have 
promised the equivalent of 40 million dollars for 
Austria; the Norwegian Parliament has voted 15 
million kroner (3 million dollars) for relief in 
Poland, Finland, Austria, and Greece; and the 
Danes have stated they plan to contribute about 
4 million dollars’ worth of relief supplies. It has 
been reported that the U.S.S.R. is making an 
advance of gold in the amount of 27.5 million 
dollars to Poland which, according to the report, 
can be used at least in part to procure essential 
supplies included in the minimum Polish import 
program. We believe that a number of other 
contributions may be forthcoming when a deci- 
sion is reached in regard to our own program. 

I should like here to emphasize a point which 
we consider to be of fundamental importance. 
We believe it would be a mistake to determine 
finally at this time the total amount we would 
allocate to any country from our contribution. 
The relative needs of the various countries should 
be appraised continuously over the ensuing months 
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and specific programs approved from time to time 
in the light of current data. In addition, we do 
not now have complete informaton as to the pro- 
grams of other contributors and we should be 
in a position to cooperate with them and to adjust 
our program in the light of their contributions 
to the various needy countries. If a total amount 
from our contribution were now announced for 
each recipient country even on a tentative basis, 
the people in the country would tend to assume 
that they had a vested interest or right to this 
particular amount. This problem has existed in 
the case of UNRRA where we have found that any 
attempt to adjust previously announced programs 
to take account of changing needs has caused 
resentment and consequent embarrassment. 

I should like to state briefly the reasons why 
we have included Poland in the list of potential 
recipient countries. This is done solely to be in 
a position to help in preventing suffering and 
serious malnutrition to the extent that our assist- 
ance is clearly needed for this purpose. We are 
not proposing a program of reconstruction or aid 
to the regime in Poland. We have subscribed to 
the resolution of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations which states the principle that at 
no time should relief supplies be used as a political 
weapon and calls upon all members of the United 
Nations to assist in the furnishing of relief when 
needed and where needed. Moreover, it seems 
to me wholly in keeping with our traditions to 
furnish relief where needed and, providing we can 
be sure it will not be misused, to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of human beings, whatever our opinion 
of the government under which they live. Our 
help would be made available only on the condition 
that the Government of Poland agrees to the 
stringent but fair conditions we would lay down 
for all countries and lives up to these conditions 
faithfully. These conditions, which I shall dis- 
cuss in a moment, are calculated to provide ade- 
quate assurance that relief aid would reach the 
people needing it and would not be used to pro- 
mote the political aims of the Government. Fur- 
thermore, the requirements for full publicity in 
the country would insure that the people would 
know the American source of the help and would 
understand its purposes. Thus we would main- 
tain the ties of friendship between our people 
and the people of Poland and demonstrate to 
them that we have not forgotten them. 
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I believe that the resolution being considered by 
the committee establishes adequate guaranties that 
relief supplies will be administered under firm 
American control and that this control will be 
exercised to the end that the supplies are shipped 
where they are needed and are used within the 
receiving countries in a manner consistent with 
the humanitarian purposes of this resolution. It 
is provided that the relief to be furnished shall 
be restricted to food, medical supplies, processed 
and unprocessed materials for clothing, fuel, fer- 
tilizer, pesticides, and seed. All these items are 
basic essentials of life. 

No relief can be made available unless we are 
assured that the distribution, not only of our sup- 
plies but of all similar supplies produced locally 
or imported from other sources, will be made in 
each country without discrimination as to race, 
creed, or political belief. We must also be as- 
sured that the recipient country is taking all pos- 
sible measures necessary to reduce its relief needs 
and provide for its own rehabilitation. 

It must also agree to furnish full reports con- 
cerning the production, use, distribution, importa- 
tion, and exportation of any supplies which affect 
its relief needs. Representatives of the American 
press and radio as well as governmental repre- 
sentatives must be permitted to observe fully and 
report freely regarding the distribution and utili- 
zation of the supplies. All such supplies must 
be used to meet the needs of the population and 
cannot be exported or used for non-essential pur- 
poses. United States representatives must be per- 
mitted to supervise the distribution of our supplies. 

The government of the country must give us 
assurance of full publicity within their country 
as to the character, scope, and progress of our 
program. If any of these conditions are violated 
or if for any other reasons it appears inadvisable 
to continue shipments they shall be stopped 
immediately. 

It is also provided that the Congress, by con- 
current resolution, may direct the termination of 
the program to any country. 

The bill authorizes provision of relief in the 
form of free grants. We do not believe that needy 
countries should be required to assume debts for 
consumable relief commodities, such as food, 
which do not add to productive capacity and thus 
provide the means for repayment. The countries 
under consideration for relief are economically 
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bankrupt. The special case of crisis in Greece 
has already been examined in detail by the com- 
mittee. The needs for rehabilitation and recon- 
struction of the other countries under considera- 
tion are such that all of their available resources 
and foreign exchange will be needed for some time 
for the purchase of essential imports and for the 
servicing of reconstruction and rehabilitation 
loans. Their ability to obtain such loans and the 
soundness of such loans if made would be greatly 
impaired if, in their present weakened condition, 
they had to assume an additional debt burden for 
relief items. In consulting with other possible 
contributors we have urged them to provide relief 
on a free-grant basis. If we were to require re- 
payment I feel sure that other countries would 
also do so. 

If this program is approved we plan to negotiate 
an agreement with each recipient government. 
This agreement would include all of the condi- 
tions which are specified in the bill and would also 
cover the following points: 


(1) Arrangements under which programs of 
supplies would be approved by United States 
representatives ; 

(2) An outline of the general procedures and 
controls in regard to the procurement and ship- 
ment of supplies; 

(3) Provision for an adequate ration and price- 
control system so that all classes of the popula- 
tion irrespective of purchasing power shall re- 
ceive their fair share of essential supplies; 

(4) Requirement that all local funds accruing 
from the sale of United States supplies be depos- 
ited in a special account to be used only upon ap- 
proval of the United States for relief and rehabili- 
tation purposes. 

After conclusion of such an agreement we would 
approve from time to time target programs cov- 
ering the type and amount of commodities which 
could be procured over, say, a two- or three-month 
period. The supplies would then be procured 
either through United States Government agen- 
cies or by the recipient government under strict 
supervision and control. In the latter case funds 
would be released in the form of credits subject 
to the control of the President, only in the amounts 
needed to meet contract obligations as they 
accrue. 

Under the over-all direction of a supervisor of 

(Continued on page 766) 
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Our Domestic Economy and Foreign Affairs 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY THORP! 


It is worthy of some note that the Congress of 
the United States has spent more time and energy 
on foreign affairs since it assembled three months 
ago than on domestic matters. The Congressional 
Record is full of speeches on this or that phase 
of foreign relations. The humanitarian angle ap- 
pears in relief and refugee legislation; the eco- 
nomic angle in sugar and rubber legislation and in 
the extension of the war powers for export and im- 
port controls; the political angle in the four peace 
treaties now before the Senate; the security angle 
in the discussions of the atom bomb. And there 
are triangular or multi-angular items such as the 
Greek and Turkish programs, temporary adjust- 
ments in immigration quotas, and the foreign in- 
formation program. There is no sense in speaking 
today of isolation. It never did exist, and it never 
can. 

This is very clearly the case in the economic 
field. Our economic life is thoroughly entangled 
with the rest of the world. We seldom realize that 
fact, any more than New Yorkers think about 
their dependence on New England or California, 
but the world has grown smaller and smaller and 
the economic independence of any individual or 
area has grown less and less. Today the best word 
to describe this situation is not independence, nor 
dependence, but interdependence—that is, depend- 
ence both ways. 

Let us start with the most obvious relationship— 
our dependence upon other countries for certain 
products. Last year we imported 5.2 billion dol- 
lars worth of commodities from abroad and the 
estimate for 1947 is 6.7 billion dollars. The 
greater part of these tremendous totals either was 
not available here or could have been obtained or 
produced here only at much greater cost. Some 
items need a different climate—coffee, rubber, ba- 
nanas, and chocolate, for example, all come to this 


* An address delivered before the Economic Club of New 
York in New York City on Apr. 16, 1947, and released to 
the press on the same date. Willard L. Thorp is Assistant 
Secretary of State for economic affairs. 
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country by boat. The lac bug which is responsible 
for our shellac seems to thrive only in India and 
Siam. Nor were minerals located on this globe in 
some earlier geologic age with an adequate con- 
sideration for the future requirements of the 
United States of America. Consequently, our tin, 
diamonds, and nickel, for example, must come from 
abroad. In some few instances, the technologists 
have been able to reduce our dependence on other 
areas by developing new products and processes 
such as synthetic rubber and the fixation of nitro- 
gen. But in other fields, our dependence on for- 
eign sources is increasing rapidly—a tendency ac- 
celerated by the great demands placed by the war 
upon our natural resources. Perhaps the extreme 
illustration is lead, which we regularly exported 
before the war, and which must now be imported 
in substantial quantities to meet our domestic re- 
quirements. In fact, a number of our bottlenecks 
in production at present can be traced to our de- 
pendence upon foreign resources and the failure 
of foreign supplying enterprises, for one reason 
or another, to operate at full production. 

Our foreign relations also involve the flow of 
commodities in the other direction. Over the 
years, a segment of our national plant and equip- 
ment has been created in order to sell to foreign 
markets. Our electric refrigerators, our flash- 
lights, our rubber tires, and our cotton go all over 
the world. At the moment, we have an unsatis- 
fied domestic market in many items, but cotton 
would not be selling at 35 cents per pound if we 
had not sent millions of bales to foreign countries, 
largely through UNRRA and Export-Import 
Bank credits. 

It is obvious that the flow of goods in and out 
of this country is a big industry in itself, re- 
quiring transportation, insurance, financing, and 
other services. And any serious failure to main- 
tain this flow would put some millions of American 
businessmen, farmers, and workers out of business. 

There is another important type of economic 
link, and that is in the field of ownership and 
finance. Americans own factories abroad. Our 
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private and public extension of credit has made 
us a great creditor nation. Some of our recent 
Government assistance has gone out as an outright 
gift—but much of it has been in the form of credits. 
Private investments carried over from before the 
war bulk exceedingly large. As owners and 
creditors we have a very real and tangible stake 
in other economies. 

Furthermore our economy is tied to other econo- 
mies in the process of economic operation itself. 
Commodity prices, for example, are not insulated 
from foreign influences. It is not necessary for 
there to be a major flow of a commodity from 
one country to another to affect prices—the fact 
that it can flow is enough to keep prices in a rough 
sort of relationship. And financial operations are 
even more sensitive. International finance has 
always transmitted strains and stresses from one 
country to another with great rapidity, although 
various steps taken in recent years to reinforce 
credit structures have provided some degree of 
protective insulation. 

Perhaps the best demonstration of this matter 
of international economic relationship is provided 
by the record of business activity in various coun- 
tries in the past. More than a century ago there 
were clear evidences of the international charac- 
ter of cycles of business conditions. The boom 
of 1815 and the sharp collapse thereafter appear 
in the records of France, Great Britain, and the 
United States. The same end to a prosperity 
period appeared in many countries in 1837, 1847, 
1857, 1873, and in 1882. And in more recent years, 
the international synchronization of the rhythm 
has become increasingly clear cut, except when 
wars have thrown various countries out of step 
temporarily. The year 1890 was a crisis year 
everywhere, and so were 1900, 1907, 1913, 1920, 
and 1929. The record is clear that no major trad- 
ing country has been able to isolate itself for long 
from the effects of business conditions in other 
countries. 

I could continue to develop this line of argu- 
ment, but I doubt if much persuasion is needed 
on the general point that our domestic economy is 
affected by foreign economic affairs. But this 
poses a most difficult question for American foreign 
economic policy. The difficulty is created by the 
fact that so much of the world is in terrible shape. 
For great areas of the world the present level of 
economic activity is tragically low. Not enough 
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men are working. Not enough goods are being 
produced. Whole industries and trading areas 
suffer from economic paralysis. 

We in this country have difficulty in fully ap- 
preciating the situation in other countries because 
the United States is above the pre-war level in 
economic activity. We are breaking production 
and employment records. But we are very much 
the exception. In some parts of the world, indus- 
trial and agricultural activity is not more than 
half the pre-war level. Hunger and starvation are 
the present threats to existence rather than bullets 
and bombs. 

This wide contrast has implications for us from 
many angles. At the moment, we may feel com- 
petent and confident in our prosperity. But we 
cannot escape from the lines of international con- 
tact which I outlined earlier. The depressed con- 
dition of so many other countries offers us either 
the opportunity to maintain our prosperity as they 
recover, or the threat of depression if they slide 
into chaos. I do not wish to imply that economic 
conditions in this country are entirely dominated 
by foreign influences. I am sure that we are able 
to slide into depression without outside aid. But 
I do say that the economic state of the rest of the 
world is a major influence on business conditions 
here. 

The low level of activity in so many other coun- 
tries is due to a number of causes which presum- 
ably do not need elaboration. Global war, by defi- 
nition, means not merely the effort to destroy the 
military forces of the enemy. It means, also, the 
effort to undercut the effectiveness of the enemy’s 
military operation by disrupting and destroying 
the economic life which supports the enemy. Such 
methods of warfare proved to be so thoroughly 
effective that the heritage of the war in nearly all 
European countries is not merely the simple ef- 
fects of conversion to war and undermaintenance 
during the war but the disastrous total loss of sig- 
nificant elements in the economy itself. Transpor- 
tation facilities and strategic factories were favor- 
ite targets. The- estimates of damage from 
destruction and looting run to more than one half 
the industrial wealth in those countries which 
suffered most. 

The problem is not merely one of physical equip- 
ment, of fixed capital. It also involves the effects 
of the war on manpower, the eradication and dis- 
placement of skilled labor and management, the 
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disruption of usual channels of distribution, and 
the disappearance of many facilitating services. 
The process of recovery involves the reconstruc- 
tion and reorganization of a thousand and one ele- 
ments, all of which must work together smoothly 
to enable a nation to function as a going concern. 

And even this is not the full total of the problem 
of these countries. Going beyond the direct ele- 
ments or factors of production, there is the need 
for liquid financial resources, a necessary part 
of modern economic life. Enterprises must have 
working capital as well as fixed capital. As a 
natural corollary, nations must have foreign ex- 
change. And this in turn affects their fiscal situa- 
tion. Both foreign exchange and internal cur- 
rencies must provide some assurance of stability. 
Until this stability is within sight, working capital 
will be reluctant to come out of hiding. It also 
means that part of the scarce and much-needed 
supplies of goods will be hoarded, such as food 
on the farms. They will move to market only 
if goods are available for purchase, or currency 
provides a secure medium for holding purchasing 
power for future use. 

There is a third element in the problem which 
interferes with the efforts of these countries to 
cope with physical reconstruction and a virtually 
broken-down financial machine. This additional 
deterrent to recovery is political instability, which 
weakens the nations’ framework of law and order, 
thus laying open the economic processes to piracy, 
theft, corruption, and special privilege. 

Political instability assumes many forms in this 
post-war period. In those areas of the world 
where native populations have achieved a new 


and uncertain independence, the young unseasoned - 


governments have not yet established any firm 
pattern of new policy. Many of these areas and 
countries are important to the world economy as 
sources of raw materials. The present uncertain- 
ties concerning their probable political behavior 
create a risk which stands in the way of immediate 
economic investment and development. Else- 
where, within mature countries, a struggle for 
power is going on with the result that, whatever 
governments may have formal authority, their 
coalition character greatly limits the extent to 
which they can take effective action without losing 
the support of some of the elements necessary to 
maintain their authority. Even a strong govern- 
ment would hesitate before taking an unpopular 
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measure like reducing the food ration or greatly 
increasing taxes. Where governments are weak, 
it is not surprising that they are prone to tempo- 
rize rather than to take drastic action. 

These many difficulties, particularly those in 
the economic field, have led countries to take what- 
ever kinds of extraordinary measures the traffic, 
measured in votes, will bear. These vary from the 
operation of internal relief programs to the tak- 
ing over of sections of industry for direct govern- 
mental control through the process of nationali- 
zation. Unusual fiscal measures are seized upon 
in the effort to prevent runaway inflation; and in 
the field of foreign economic relationships most 
countries are now exercising controls through 


quota systems over the type of goods to be moved, | 


and through foreign exchange control over the 
process of international payments. 

These various steps should not be regarded as 
some hidden conspiracy against the business com- 
munity or even against the principles of freedom 
of enterprise. To a large extent, they are the 
inevitable consequences of the present state of the 
world and, more particularly, of the countries 
where the distress is greatest. When we in the 
United States had a major economic job to do 
in producing the goods needed for the war, we 
found it necessary to establish many of these same 
types of control; and the foreign countries today 
have a much more difficult task to utilize the lim- 
ited resources available to them to the full. 

It is inevitable that many of these controls should 
be essentially restrictive. They arise because of 
the necessity for allocation to the most essential 
use of some short facility or material. But this 
leads to a basic difficulty. If a number of countries 
all adopt restrictive devices, trade among them is 
established at a minimum. In fact, it must then 
be carried on by the painful procedure of bilateral 
barter agreements under which arrangements are 
made for the exchange of specific quantities of 
specific goods. Obviously, such a way of carrying 
on trade is certain to fail to uncover most of the 
opportunities for working out transactions in the 
interest of all concerned. And it makes all trade 
dependent upon arrangements made by govern- 
ments rather than by businessmen. 

Up to now, I have pointed out that the world 
is in a critical economic state and that the result 
of this necessarily has been a wide extension of 
government controls and restrictive devices. A 
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third proposition which I am sure needs only to be 
suggested is that there is no single grand action 
which can resolve these difficulties, no one neat 
remedy for the world’s economic ills. The domes- 
tic rate of production, the volume of foreign ex- 
ports, the volume of foreign imports, the converti- 
bility of foreign exchange, the stability of domestic 
currency, the extent of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation, the level of employment, and the standard 
of living, or perhaps I should say, of survival, are 
all completely intertwined with each other. Econ- 
omists have sometimes tried to picture the opera- 
tion of the economic system in terms of a series of 
complicated simultaneous equations. In mathe- 
matical terms, none of the elements which I have 
been describing is an independent variable. It 
follows necessarily from this basic fact that any 
program to deal with the situation must contain a 
number of elements. And failure to act in any 
area provides a brake on the possibility of progress 
in the others. 

I shall not endeavor today to outline the efforts 
made by the United States Government with rela- 
tion to each of the variables in the international 
economic picture. Obviously, we cannot bring 
about recovery in any of these countries. All we 
can do is to help create conditions which make it 
possible for the people of these countries, by their 
own efforts, to get the economic machine into op- 
eration again. We can provide gasoline and spare 
parts and perhapsaroad map. We have provided 
goods and financial support to many countries 
through the very extensive relief and rehabilitation 
program carried out by UNRRA. After UNRRA 
halts its operations we intend to continue the job 
through a further relief program. 

But relief is obviously a stopgap, although a 
completely necessary one. The long-run program 
requires reconstruction, currency stability, and the 
revival of trade. As to the first two, we have al- 
ready given much direct assistance. We have made 
surplus goods, including ships, available to foreign 
governments on credit terms. We have made ex- 
tensive loans, some calculated with reference to 
specific reconstruction programs like the French 
loan, and some to ease a balance-of-payments def- 
icit and permit the relaxation of foreign exchange 
controls, like the British loan. We have been the 
chief sponsor and contributor in the creation of 
two important international institutions—the In- 
ternational Bank to deal with reconstruction and 
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development credits, and the International Mone- 
tary Fund to work for stable and convertible cur- 
rencies. However, I wish to speak particularly of 
the problem in the field of trade because of its vital 
importance to our economy. 

In the period before the war, interferences with 
trade were clearly on the increase. The world de- 
pression had thrown trade out of balance, and 
restrictions on imports were used by various coun- 
tries to prevent any drain on the assets needed to 
back their various currencies. Furthermore, it 
was a period when forces of aggression were lead- 
ing countries to adopt nationalist economic pro- 
grams, and many nations were endeavoring to 
reduce their dependence upon foreign sources of 
goods and materials. Trade barriers rose rapidly. 

The present picture is far worse. Much of the 
world’s trade today is carried on within a frame- 
work of specific quota restrictions. These obvi- 
ously are likely to be much more harmful than 
tariffs. Quotas are absolute and under no cir- 
cumstances can trade expand beyond their rigid 
limits. Tariffs do impose a hurdle but it is always 
possible for goods to flow over a tariff barrier if 
there is a sufficient need for them. 

Quota systems carry with them another type of 
limitation not found in tariffs and that is that 
quotas necessarily imply allocation. A quota 
means that less can be imported than would move 
in a free market. But how will the reduction be 
made? By the government issuing specific licenses 
for specific imports. This means that the trade 
relationship of the quota-establishing country 
with each other country becomes a matter of sepa- 
rate negotiation, controversy, and pressure. Thus 
a tremendous amount of specific government inter- 
ference arises and the individual businessman is 
helpless in the face of decisions made by his and 
by foreign governments. 

It is against this background that the United 
States put forward the proposal that an interna- 
tional trade organization should be established as 
one of the essential institutions of the United 
Nations and that a fundamental purpose of the 
organization should be to find ways and means of 
reducing barriers to trade. Here in this country 
we went so far as to develop, through an interde- 
partmental committee, a proposed charter for such 
an organization. Last November this whole prob- 
lem was discussed in London by a commission, 
consisting of representatives of 18 countries, 
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which had been set up by the United Nations for 
the purpose. The American draft was taken as 
the basis of discussion. At the conference a sub- 
stantial part of the charter was agreed upon by the 
conferees although, of course, such agreement 
had no binding effect on the governments con- 
cerned. 

Since the conference, the revised charter has 
been printed and distributed widely in the United 
States. The interdepartmental committee in- 
volved, the Executive Committee on Economic 
Foreign Policy, has held informal hearings in 
Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Denver, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco. In general, the 
hearings indicated wide-spread support for the 
general idea and a number of specific suggestions 
were presented which have been given careful 
study in Washington, and many of which have 
been incorporated in the American position. 

However, it is not enough for the United States 
to urge that an international organization be es- 
tablished. For 14 years, as expressed in the au- 
thority given by Congress to the President, we have 
had as our national policy the negotiation of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements bilaterally, by means of 
which very carefully selected reductions in the 
American tariff were made in exchange for reduc- 
tions in the trade barriers in the other country with 
whom we were negotiating. Last week in Geneva 
we commenced the negotiation of such reciprocal 
trade agreements with 17 other countries and hope 
thus to demonstrate in no uncertain terms our will- 
ingness to lower trade barriers, providing these 
and other countries will show their willingness to 
follow the same general course. 

This is a positive program, an American pro- 
gram. It isa reflection of our own economy. The 
American economic system is based upon a tremen- 
dous market within which trade flows without 
restrictive barriers and with a single medium of 
exchange. The high standard of living in New 
England is made possible in large part by the 
tremendous interchange in goods and services 
which takes place between New England and the 
rest of the United States. Although we recognize 
that there are times and circumstances when the 
government must step into the picture, by and 
large we leave the economic process to the work- 
ing of economic forces and the direction of individ- 
ual businessmen and consumers. 

The contrasting picture of multiple government 
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controls by means of quotas is bad not merely be- 
cause of its restrictive character, but because in all 
probability it would have a serious impact upon 
our way of doing business in our own country. 
Barter arrangements and quota systems are fixed 
not by private traders but by public officials. If 
we in the United States are to be faced by quotas 
all around the world, we shall have to bargain our 
way into foreign markets product by product, 
country by country, and month by month. We 
shall have to obtain our needed raw materials by 
the process of negotiation. 

Private traders are helpless in the face of such 
a situation. To deal effectively, we might need to 
put on a quota system of our own, and finally to 
establish either a Government export and import 
monopoly, or a complete system of controls by 
licenses. I therefore speak with the utmost seri- 
ousness when I say that the pattern for interna- 
tional trade adopted by the leading trading na- 
tions must be a matter of great concern to those 
who wish to preserve the American economic sys- 
tem in the United States, let alone to strengthen it. 

These are major stakes, and without strong 
leadership from the United States there is little 
hope that many countries can dare to take the risk 
of withdrawing their protective controls which 
are so restrictive. The program must move ahead 
simultaneously on the various fronts which I have 
indicated. Failure to carry through effectively 
on our part means that we risk our international 
leadership in the economic field, our foreign trade, 
and some aspects of our economic system itself. 

I have been focusing my attention upon the 
economic aspects of our interest in foreign affairs, 
but I do not want to end on that note. At least 
two other angles should be mentioned, both of 
which are closely related to the preservation of 
the American way. 

First is the humanitarian, the friendly, the per- 
sonal concern. I am unwilling to recognize that 
this country is only interested in the materialistic. 
I think we have shown our generosity through our 
contributions to relief and our many indirect and 
informal types of assistance. That is part of the 
American way, and it does not stop at the national 
boundary. 

And second is our search for security, for na- 
tional security. We are not a warlike nation. We 
are slow to enter into war, and we are overwhelm- 
ingly eager to find ways and means of putting 
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an end to the use of force. Not only is war itself 
such a terrible thing, but the burden of armaments, 
the providing of security in peacetime through 
preparedness, is a tremendous burden upon 
mankind. 

But this brings us back to my central theme. 
Economic health will not assure peace, but it is 
a substantial preventive of conditions which create 
international ill-will. Access to markets and raw 
materials, non-discrimination in international 
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trade and development, and the creation of a forum 
wherein economic controversies can be handled 
in an orderly way will all help towards the goal 
of universal peace. 

I see no escape from the fundamental proposi- 
tion: We cannot separate our domestic and our 
foreign affairs. And the strengthening of our 
domestic economy depends in part upon the suc- 
cess of our efforts to bring economic health, sta- 
bility, and sanity to the rest of the world. 


International Trade Conference Convenes in Geneva 


STATEMENT BY DEPUTY CHAIRMAN OF THE U.S. DELEGATION! 


It is a matter of regret that the Chairman of the 
Delegation of the United States, Mr. W. L. Clay- 
ton, Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, was unable to be present for the opening 
of this meeting. He is now on his way to Geneva 
and should be with us by the middle of the week. 
The statement that I shall make on his behalf is 
brief. 

In the speech which he delivered at Waco, Texas, 
on the 6th of March, the President of the United 
States made clear the great importance which he 
attaches to the success of this meeting. Speaking 
of the preparation of a charter for an interna- 
tional trade organization, he said the progress that 
has already been made on this project is one of the 
most heartening developments since the war. 

If the nations can agree to observe a code of 
good conduct in international trade they will co- 
operate more readily in other international af- 
fairs. Such agreement will prevent the bitterness 
that is engendered by an economic war. It will 
provide an atmosphere congenial to the preserva- 
tion of peace and, speaking further of the negotia- 
tions directed toward the reduction of tariffs, the 
elimination of other restrictive measures, and the 
abandonment of discrimination. The President 
went on to say the success of this program is es- 
sential to the establishment of the International 
Trade Organization, to the effective operation of 
the International Bank and the Monetary Fund, 
and to the strength of the whole United Nations 
structure of cooperation in economic and political 
affairs, The negotiations at Geneva must not fail. 


April 27, 1947 


These last words may be taken as the message of 
the President to this meeting: The negotiations 
at Geneva must not fail. During the months that 
have intervened since the first meeting of this 
committee, the Government of the United States 
has completed its preparation for the work that is 
about to begin. 

As a part of this preparation it carried the 
London draft of the charter to the American peo- 
ple and asked for their advice in informal con- 
ferences and in public hearings held in seven cities. 
Testimony was received from some 250 persons 
representing business, labor, agricultural, con- 
sumer, civic, and religious organizations from 20 
states. This testimony revealed a careful and 
sympathetic appraisal of the document and 
brought forth a number of thoughtful suggestions 
for its clarification and development. More re- 
cently a committee of the United States Senate 
subjected the charter to a detailed and painstak- 
ing analysis and in the course of this inquiry 
additional suggestions for the improvement of the 
draft were made as a result of these suggestions. 

The American Delegation is prepared at the 
appropriate time to present a number of proposals 
for amendment. All of these proposals, I may 
add, are in the spirit of the charter and are con- 
sistent with the purposes upon which we are all 


* Made at a plenary session on Apr. 14, 1947 and released 


to the press in Washington on Apr. 15. Clair Wilcox, Di- 
rector of the Office of International Trade Policy, Depart- 
ment of State, is Deputy Chairman. 
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agreed. The other part of our preparation for 
this meeting has consisted of steps leading up to 
definitive negotiations on tariffs and other barriers 
to trade. It will be recalled that this committee 
had agreed at its meeting in London upon the 
procedures that were to be followed at each stage 
of this work. 

At the first stage each member of the committee 
was to transmit to each other member a prelimi- 
nary list of concessions which it proposes to re- 
quest. This we have done. 

At the second stage, each member should sub- 
mit a schedule of the proposed concessions which 
it would be prepared to grant to all other members 
in the light of the concessions it would have re- 
quested from each of them. This we are now 
prepared to do. The basis of these negotiations 
is set forth in article 24 of the charter which pro- 
vides that tariff negotiations shall be on a recipro- 
cal and mutually advantageous basis. This means 
that no country would be expected to grant con- 
cessions unilaterally without action by others or 
to grant concessions to others which are not ade- 
quately counterbalanced by concessions in return. 
It is on this basis that the United States is now pre- 
pared to, as soon as the committee is ready, in 
accordance with the procedure upon which it has 
agreed to, enter into actual negotiations whether 
they be on the text of the charter or on the details 
of trade concessions. We shall be ready to par- 
ticipate. It is our hope that these negotiations 
will be initiated at the earliest possible moment 
and carried forward with the greatest possible 
dispatch. We realize of course that the magnitude 
and the complexity of this undertaking are with- 
out precedent, but we know too that this committee 
has already earned for itself a reputation for quiet 
industry, steady progress, and the prompt comple- 
tion of an appointed task—a reputation that gives 
ground for confidence of achievement in the weeks 
that lie ahead. 





Arms, Ammunition, and Implements 
of War—Continued from page 754 


curred under section 12 of the joint resolution of 
November 4, 1939, prior to the effective date of this 
Act may be prosecuted and punished, and suits 
and proceedings for violations of section 12 of the 
joint resolution of November 4, 1939, or of any 
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rule or regulation issued pursuant thereto may be 
commenced and prosecuted in the same manner 
and with the same effect as if that section of the 
joint resolution had not been repealed. 

Sec. 15. The functions conferred by this Act 
shall be excluded from the operation of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (Public Law 404, 79th 
Cong.), except as to the requirements of section 3 
thereof relating to public information. 

Sec. 16. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Department of State, out of any 
money in the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be 
necessary for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 17. This Act may be cited as the “Munitions 
Control Act of 1947”. 


U.S. Requests Reinstatement of Cre- 
dentials for Correspondent in Spain 
[Released to the press April 14] 

On April 2, 1947, Francis E. McMahon, corre- 
spondent in Spain for the New York Post, was 
notified in Seville by representatives of the Sub- 
secretariat of Popular Education of the with- 
drawal of his press credentials. 

On April 3, 1947, Philip W. Bonsal, U.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires in Madrid, informed the Spanish For- 
eign Office of what had occurred and requested that 
an investigation be made of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the withdrawal of Dr. McMahon’s press 
credentials. On April 5, 1947, the Spanish For- 
eign Office confirmed the withdrawal of Dr. Me- 
Mahon’s press credentials. On this occasion Mr. 
Bonsal made an energetic oral protest which was 
presented in written form on April 8. On April 
11, 1947, Spanish Foreign Minister Martin A. 
Artajo informed Mr. Bonsal that the Spanish Min- 
ister of Education had decided not to renew the 
press credentials of Dr. McMahon. The with- 
drawal of credentials was said not to be due to any 
one single story. The Foreign Minister said that 
the action was taken in view of the “tendencious 
and often factually inexact” nature of Dr. Mc- 
Mahon’s articles. Mr. Bonsal had previously been 
informed that the reason for the withdrawal of 
the credentials was that Dr. McMahon had “failed 
to meet the test of indispensable objectivity.” 

Mr. Bonsal contrasted this treatment with the 
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complete freedom of action enjoyed by Spanish 
correspondents in the United States. This Gov- 
ernment believes the action of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in withdrawing Dr. McMahon’s creden- 
tials represents a regrettable modification of the 
policy of freedom from censorship for foreign cor- 
respondents in Spain which was announced by the 
Spanish Government in April 1945. 

The Spanish Foreign Minister assured Mr. Bon- 
sal that he would receive in due course a written 
reply to his protest delivered on April 8. The 
text of Mr. Bonsal’s note follows: 


“EXxceLLeNncy: I have the honor to refer to the 
case of Dr. Francis E. McMahon, correspondent of 
the New York Post, which I discussed with Sefior 
Jose Sebastian de Erice, Director General of For- 
eign Policy, on April 5. This case has given seri- 
ous concern to the Government of the United 
States and this communication reflects specific in- 
structions from the Department of State. 


“The facts in the case appear to be as follows: 


“On March 24, the Director General of Press, 
Sefior Tomas Cerro, renewed Dr. McMahon’s press 
credentials for a six-month period. On March 26, 
Dr. McMahon filed in Seville his regular weekly 
telegram to his newspaper. This telegram was 
held up in Madrid apparently by the press au- 
thorities without notification to Dr. McMahon with 
the result that Dr. McMahon’s employer, the New 
York Post, was seriously concerned at not hearing 
from him. On Wednesday, April 2, Dr. McMahon 
was informed by the Seville representative of the 
Subsecretariat of Popular Education that he 
should return his press card to the authorities. 
He was given no explanation of the basis for this 
action and he refused to comply with the order 
until he did receive an explanation. 

From what Sejfior Erice tells me, I gather that 
the reason for which Dr. McMahon incurred the 
displeasure of the authorities was the following 
passage from his telegram of March 26, based upon 
an article taken from the magazine Catedra, weekly 
publication of the official syndicate of university 
students at the University of Seville: 


“‘Police Seville been active this week. Seized 
all copies could lay hands on university student 
publication Catedra. Magazine edited by Falange 
group at institution. 

“ ‘Not seized because attacked this issue certain 
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professor for his widely known democratic views. 
Blasts against this professor appeared before with- 
out any sign disapproval political authorities. 

“<Tt was their assault upon integrity two public 
officials aroused wrath politicians. Students in- 
serted alleged news item about Minister Foreign 
Affairs named Martinart and his colleague head 
Cultural Institute by name Ruskijimenich. Both 
men declared had planned make movies about re- 
nowned conquistador. To this effect created com- 
mittee they dominated. From this committee, ac- 
cording story, the two men solicited funds. “Com- 
mittee” studied matter finally informing Martinart 
and Ruskijimenich would be allotted them one 
million dollars. Although incident allegedly took 
place distant country region Carpathian Moun- 
tains authorities here believed too much similarity 
in names to Sr. Martin Artajo Francos, Minister 
Foreign Affairs, and Professor Ruiz Jiminez, head 
Hispano-American Institute in Madrid. 

“ ‘Now reported from Madrid Artajo protested 
personally General Franco threatening resign his 
post unless measures taken restore his reputation. 

“ ‘Next number Catedra probably carry another 
vicious attack against anti-Fascist professor but 
one can be sure all references derogatory character 
to powers that be will be omitted.’ 


“T believe that you will agree that a public attack 
by a Falange organization upon other officials of 
the Spanish Government constitutes an item of le- 
gitimate news interest and that it was entirely 
within the scope of Dr. McMahon’s professional 
duties to report it, 

“T wish hereby to protest most emphatically at 
the treatment accorded to Dr. McMahon who in 
addition to being a reputable newspaper corre- 
spondent is a distinguished scholar and professor. 
That treatment included both the holding up of his 
despatch of March 26 without advice to him and 
the peremptory demand made upon him without 
any explanation whatever to deliver to the authori- 
ties the press credentials which had been renewed 
only eight days before. 

“T wish to point out in this connection that Span- 
ish correspondents in the United States are given 
entire freedom of action. I also wish to recall 
that in April of 1945 Ambassador Armour was 
informed by the then Minister of Foreign Affairs 
that the Spanish Government had decided upon 
the policy of granting entire freedom from censor- 
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ship and control to duly accredited foreign cor- 
respondents in Spain. 

“T am instructed by my Government to request 
in view of the above factors that Dr. McMahon’s 
press credentials and privileges be reinstated with- 
out loss of time. 

“Accept [etc. ]” 


U.S. Zone in Germany Closed to Addi- 
tional Displaced Persons 


[Released to the press April 18] 
At his news conference on April 18, Acting Secre- 
tary Acheson made the following statement 


There is one matter that I should like to bring up 
nxyself in view of some confusion which has taken 
place in the press, and that is the announcement 
which General Clay made a few days ago in Ger- 
many about displaced persons. 

General Clay has announced that on April 21 
new applicants will not be accepted in displaced- 
persons centers in the United States zone. With 
certain exceptions explained by General Clay, this 
applies to the 166,000 persons of all nationality out 
of camps in the zone as well as to new arrivals in 
the zone. The purpose is to stabilize the present 
displaced-persons population of the centers. The 
policy was proposed by the War Department for 
administrative reasons, and was concurred in by 
the State Department prior to issuance. The 
directive in question has nothing to do with the 
Palestine question. It was not made as a result 
of any British representations, or in anticipation 
of any. It does not alter the policy of this Gov- 
ernment not to close the borders of its zones to 
persecutees. 


Surplus Property Air-Rights 
Agreements 
[Released to the press by OFLC April 9] 

Air-rights agreements involving disposal of sur- 
plus property overseas have been concluded with 15 
countries, the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner disclosed on April 9. 

United States air lines, as a result, are able to fly 
almost all routes over which they are authorized to 
operate using navigational aids, communication 
facilities, weather-reporting facilities, and airfields 
which dot the globe. 

The aids—all items of surplus property—were 
turned over to the various governments for cash 
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and credit through bulk sales, for other considera- 
tions, and, in all cases, for the right of American 
lines to utilize the facilities. 


At some stations American air-line personnel are 
temporarily operating the equipment while train- 
ing local technicians for operational jobs. 

Agreements most recently completed were those 
involving facilities at Myitkyina, Burma; Fenny 
and Assam, India; Saigon, Hué, Qui-nhon, French 
Indochina; St. Pierre Island off Newfoundland; 
Copenhagen, Denmark; Stockholm, Sweden ; Oslo, 
Norway; Amsterdam, Holland; Biskra, Bone, 
Maison-Blanche, Oran, and Corsica under the 
French flag. 

Previously, agreements had been completed with 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Egypt, Brazil, Italy, 
China, the Philippine Republic, and Belgium. 





Post-UNRRA Relief Program—Continued from page 757 
American relief in Europe, we would establish 
in each country, attached to the United States 
Mission, a staff charged with the responsibility 
of supervising and inspecting the distribution of 
the supplies and checking on compliance with the 
terms of our agreement. It would obviously be 
impractical in the short time available to build 
up a force of thousands of people which could 
physically distribute supplies to each person in 
the country. A relatively small staff, by circulat- 
ing freely through the country and inspecting 
the operations, can adequately supervise the dis- 
tribution process. Such a staff composed of top- 
notch men experienced in foreign relief operations 
would readily detect any important violations of 
our agreement. Immediate action to stop relief 
shipments would be taken in case they reported 
any such violations and these were not promptly 
corrected. The regular staff of our Embassies 
would of course assist in this work. 

In concluding my statement I want to re-em- 
phasize the need for urgent consideration of the 
bill. Remaining UNRRA food shipments, to- 
gether with shipments procured with such small 
amounts of funds as the countries themselves can 
make available, will cease late in April or early 
in May. In all European countries grain stocks 
are lowest just before the harvest. Except for 
farmers, the people in the needy countries will to 
a large extent have to exist-on imported grain 
until the new harvest becomes available. We must 
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be able to commence shipments early in May if a 
break-down of food distribution, with a threat of 
starvation and civil unrest, is to be avoided dur- 
ing this critical period. 

With the possible exception of Austria, and the 
special case of Greece, where, as the committee 
knows, we are planning a more extended program, 
I do not believe that free relief beyond that au- 
thorized in the bill will be needed unless disastrous 
crop conditions or other unforeseen events oc- 
cur. However, if we fail promptly to provide the 
assistance which has been requested by the Presi- 
dent, I feel sure that there will be wide-spread 
human suffering with grave political and eco- 
nomic consequences which would affect us and the 
whole world. 


Lend-Lease Discussions With U.S.S.R. 


[Released to the press April 14] 


The Governments of the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have reached 
an agreement to begin conversations with a view 
to concluding a final settlement of outstanding 
lend-lease questions as provided for in the terms 
of the master lend-lease agreement of June 11, 
1942. 

The conversations will take place in Washing- 
ton. The Soviet Ambassador to the United States, 
Mr. Nicolai V. Novikov, has been designated Soviet 
negotiator and discussions will commence imme- 
diately after his return to Washington. The 
United States Government will be represented by 
Assistant Secretary of State for economic affairs 
Willard Thorp and officials of his office. 


U.S.-Swedish Discussions on 
Import Restrictions 


[Released to the press April 17] 


At the suggestion of the Government of Sweden, 
a Swedish trade delegation has arrived in Wash- 
ington to discuss the problems surrounding the ap- 
plication of the recently imposed Swedish import 
restrictions in their relation to the United States— 
Swedish reciprocal trade agreement of 1935. 

The Swedish Delegation is composed of Herman 
Eriksson, Swedish Minister, Dag Hammarskjéld, 
Financial Adviser to the Swedish Government, 
Sven Brusewitz, former Director of the State 
Trade Commission, and Leif de Belfrage, Com- 
mercial Counselor of the Swedish Legation. 
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Pre-1934 Philippine Bonds Delivered to 
U.S. for Destruction 


Secretary Snyder announced on April 16 that 
arrangements are being completed for the de- 
livery of securities totaling $19,420,250 face 
amount to the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
Philippine Government under the provisions of 
the Philippine independence act, as amended. 
This act, also known as the Tydings-McDuflie act, 
required that all bonds of the Philippines, its prov- 
inces, cities, and municipalities, issued prior to 
May 1, 1934, under authority of acts of Congress, 
which were held in sinking funds of such out- 
standing bond issues as of July 4, 1946, should be 
delivered to the Secretary of the Treasury for de- 
struction. It also required that all other assets 
of sinking funds maintained by the Philippine 
Government for pre-1934 bonds, together with 
proceeds of the Supplementary Sinking Fund 
which had been established for such bonds in the 
United States Treasury under the provisions of 
the same act, should be deposited in a special trust 
account in the name of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the payment of future principal and in- 
terest on pre-1934 Philippine Government bonds. 

The delay in the physical delivery of securities 
to the Secretary of the Treasury was occasioned 
as a result of the war with Japan and the necessity 
for reconciling Philippine acounts after reoc- 
cupation of Manila. However, the Philippine se- 
curities representing sinking-fund assets have been 
held by the United States agencies having such 
securities in custody subject to the sole order of 
the Secretary of the Treasury since July 4, 1946, 
pending the determination, from available rec- 
ords, of the specific securities to be delivered to 
the Secretary. This determination has now been 
completed. 


Letters of Credence 
Siam 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Siam, His 
Royal Highness Prince Wan Waithayakon, pre- 
sented his credentials to the President on April 
18. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 338 of April 18, 1947. 











Anniversary of Pan American Day 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BRADEN! 


On this anniversary of Pan American Day, 
which holds particular significance and hope for 
all the Americas, I am very happy to convey my 
cordial greetings and good wishes to the people 
of the republics of the new world. 

It is both a comfort and an inspiration to us to 
realize that on this day, which marks the estab- 
lishment of the Pan American Union more than 
half a century ago, people in all the 21 American 
republics are commemorating the spirit of solidar- 
ity and cooperation which has become so important 
a factor in our continental life. Recalling as we 
do today the past achievements which the coop- 
eration of the American republics has made pos- 
sible, we derive therefrom a renewed confidence in 
our ability to meet with continued success the com- 
mon problems which face us in the future. 

Today, a year and a half since the final military 
victory over our recent enemies, we find that the 
pressing problems of peace are but little less 
urgent than the imperative demands of war. For- 
tunately our experience has proved to us that we 
have in our inter-American system a vehicle 
through which our combined efforts can be brought 
to effective action in meeting these problems. We 
know also that the principles which have guided 
the inter-American system in the past—principles 
of mutual respect, of observance of our obligation, 
and of devotion to human liberty and welfare— 
are essential to the achievement of peace and of 
democracy which are the ultimate goals of our 
inter-American endeavor. 

The principal organ of the inter-American sys- 
tem is the Pan American Union, for which this 
year, 1947, is a particularly significant one. Next 


* Recorded in Spanish for short-wave broadcast to Latin 
America over the “Voice of the United States of America” 
on the occasion of Pan American Day, Apr. 14, 1947, and 
released to the press on the same date. Spruille Braden 
is Assistant Secretary of State for American republic 
affairs. 
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month the Union will welcome its new Director 
General, Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia, 
who was elected in March to this most important 
post by the unanimous vote of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union. Dr. Lleras 
Camargo’s unquestioned talents and brilliant rep- 
utation bring to the Pan American Union a con- 
fidence that its affairs during the coming years 
will be conducted with the highest ability. His 
presence will do much to compensate for the great 
sorrow which was experienced throughout the 
American republics at the tragic death of Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe, whose long and devoted labors contrib- 
uted so greatly to the development of the Union. 

Furthermore, we look forward this year with 
greatest anticipation to the Ninth International 
Conference of American States which is scheduled 
to be held in Bogota in December of this year. At 
this conference there will be brought to fruition the 
labors which have been undertaken, since the In- 
ter-American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace at Mexico City in 1945, for the strengthen- 
ing and improvement of the inter-American sys- 
tem, and the clarification of its underlying prin- 
ciples. I am confident that the work of the Ninth 
International Conference will produce a union and 
an inter-American system that will be better fitted 
than ever to cope with the problems of peace and 
security, and of economic and cultural cooperation, 
which the future will lay before us. This will be 
an achievement not only of the highest importance 
to the American republics, but of significance to 
the entire world as it searches in this period of 
history for a solid foundation on which to build the 
peace which all peoples so deeply desire. 

Success in the great tasks before the inter- 
American system this year will demonstrate to 
the world that the American republics, banded to- 
gether in a common love of justice, freedom, and 
democracy, can point the way for others who seek 
the spiritual and material fruits of united action by 
honest men. 
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The Inter-American System: A Solid Foundation for the Challenge of the Future 


BY ELLIS 0. BRIGGS’! 


We now approach the ninth general conference 
of American states, which has been scheduled by 
the host Government of Colombia for next Decem- 
ber. What is the program, and how can we render 
the meeting effective? 

The victory has been won, but the peace still 
eludes us. Clearly in the measure in which the 
foundations of world peace shall have been laid, 
problems facing the inter-American family will 
have been simplified. Conversely a deterioration 
elsewhere in the world could not but render our 
tasks at Bogota and thereafter infinitely more diffi- 
cult. The New World is but a part of the whole 
world, and the inter-American association has vol- 
untarily established itself under the United Na- 
tions Charter as a regional system within a world 
system. The Bogoté meeting must be viewed in 
a whole-world perspective. 

The ideals and practices of the inter-American 
system cannot be divorced from the ideals and 
practices of democracy. That system is an ex- 
tension in the international sphere of the concepts 
whereby free peoples seek to guide their domestic 
affairs. The procedures of inter-American coop- 
eration would have little meaning without the vi- 
talizing breath of the democratic spirit. They are 
the manifestations of that spirit in action. 

Our concern for the development and strength- 
ening of the inter-American system cannot be 
separated from our concern for the maintenance 
and development of democratic ideals and prac- 
tices in all the American republics. Democracy 
and the inter-American system, as a statesman of 
Uruguay recently pointed out, are bound to stand 
or fall together. 

The American republics have rejected the doc- 
trine that man exists for the benefit of the state, 
a doctrine irreconcilably opposed to democracy, 
which rests on the belief that the state exists for 
the benefit of man. That belief was challenged by 
Germany and Japan, but their defeat did not 
solve the problem. That belief is being challenged 
today, and the echoes of the challenge will be 
heard at the Bogot& conference. 

Dictatorships assert that the state is an end in 
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itself, and that man is but the expendable tool of 
the state. Dictatorships, as a liberal American 
newspaper recently declared, are by nature con- 
spirational in character, are not accountable to the 
people for their actions, and sooner or later in an 
effort to distract attention from their domestic 
shortcomings or incompetence are likely to engage 
in bellicose maneuvers against neighboring states. 

It makes little difference to the individual 
whether his freedoms, hard-won through the cen- 
turies, are stolen in the name of rightist or leftist 
totalitarianism. Both are thieves of liberty, and 
to him who has been robbed it is of small impor- 
tance whether the coat of the thief was red or black. 

It is not enough however for us to be against 
totalitarianism of whatever shade or color. We 
must not only resolutely protect ourselves against 
the thieves of liberty, we must also be for our 
democratic principles of life. Above all, we must 
make those principles function successfully. 

Political peace, and the operation in practice of 
the principles of democracy, are important parts 
of the problem. Another is economic security. 

The republics of this hemisphere, in contrast 
to most of the rest of the world, emerged from 
the war relatively undamaged. We do not forget 
our own million casualties on the battlefields from 
Guadalcanal to Africa, nor that the United States 
now has a per capita debt, due largely to the war, 
of approximately $2,000 for every man, woman, 
and child in this country. It is also pertinent 
to observe that while the New World in compari- 
son with the Old World suffered no devastation, 
the countries of Latin America, although their 
economies were in varying degrees affected, fared 
well in contrast to the United States. Some, in 
fact, fared excellently. 

The economic aspect to which I refer involves 
an application of sovereignty. Now the tree of 
sovereignty produces valuable fruit. Juridical 
equality grows there, much esteemed by the inter- 


*Excerpts from an address delivered before the Pan 
American League in Miami, Fla., on Apr. 14, 1947, on the 
occasion of Pan American Day, and released to the press 
on the same date. Mr. Briggs is Director, Office of Amer- 
ican Republics Affairs, Department of State. 
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American family, together with pride on the part 
of each country in its own achievements. Sap 
from the roots of sovereignty produces the flower 
of patriotism. In our time, however, a thorny 
branch has appeared on the tree, its growth stim- 
ulated by the war. It is called exaggerated na- 
tionalism, and unless each country prunes that 
branch, the thorns can constitute an impenetrable 
economic thicket, a veritable forest of brambles 
altogether stifling to international trade and frus- 
trating to progress. 

All of the American republics have declared 
that they favor liberal trade practices and private 
enterprise. Many of them have acknowledged the 
desirability of having foreign capital—private en- 
terprise capital—participate in future economic 
development. Much remains, nevertheless, to be 
done to make these declarations effective. It is 
clear that foreign capital will not venture, and in 
fact cannot operate, in circumstances in which ex- 
cessive nationalism persists, or where the state of 
mind producing excessive nationalism results in 
measures which discriminate against foreign cap- 
ital merely on the grounds that it is not national 
capital. 

This also is a world problem, and solutions are 
being sought on a world basis. It is likewise a 
question the answer to which can profitably be dis- 
cussed, pruning equipment in hand, within the 
inter-American association. 

For the rest, it is comforting in this disordered 
moment of history to observe the confidence with 
which the American republics are looking forward 
to the Bogota conference. Problems we have, dif- 
ficult problems, in abundance. But ours is a con- 
fidence based on trust, on friendship, and on the 
rich experience of nearly six decades of pan- 
American relationship. 

The foundations have been strongly laid: com- 
pliance with obligations, non-intervention, and re- 
spect for the juridical equality and the sovereignty 
of each member. Those are sound foundations. 
They require no modification. 

The war years have strengthened our associa- 
tion, have made us more conscious of the value and 
the vitality of the underlying ideals on which in- 
ter-American cooperation is based. 

In approaching the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States, we are inspired by the 
knowledge of how well the forces of democracy in 
this hemisphere have met the challenge of the re- 
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cent past. We are aware of the fortitude, the ef- 
fort, and the vigilance that may be required to 
meet the challenge of the future. 


Visit of Cuban Chemist 

Dr. Francisco de la Carrera y Fuentes, director 
of the Department of Chemistry and vice dean of 
the School of Sciences of the University of Ha- 
bana, Cuba, is visiting the United States at the 
invitation of the Department of State. He has 
been awarded a grant-in-aid under a program ad- 
ministered by the Division of International Ex- 
change of Persons of the Department to enable 
him to visit universities, educational centers, and 
scientific institutions in the United States, and 
to confer with colleagues in the field of chemistry, 
He is especially interested in obtaining informa- 
tion that will assist him in plans for a new chem- 
istry building, for which the University of Ha- 
bana has recently appropriated funds. 

Dr. de la Carrera arrived in Washington on 
April 9, 1947. Following his attendance at the 
annual meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, from 
April 14 to 19, Dr. de la Carrera plans to visit 
educational institutions in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, California, Texas, and Louisiana. 


Conversations on Broadcasting 
Arrangements With Cuba 


[Released to the press April 16] 
Federal Communications Commissioner Rose 


Hyde and Neal McNaughton, a Commission en- 
gineer and Chief of the Broadcast Branch, Stand- 
ard Broadcast Division, have arrived in Habana 
at the request of the Department of State to open 
negotiations on the provisions of the North Ameri 
can regional broadcasting agreement, Habana, 
1937, as set forth in paragraph 3, section D, part 
II. 

In consultation with the American Embassy, 
Commissioner Hyde and Mr. McNaughton will 
negotiate with Cuban officials in an endeavor to 
amplify, by means of bilateral agreement, the pro- 
visions of this agreement with respect to the e& 
tablishment of a new or expanded procedure by 
means of which potential radio interference o 
broadcasting channels may be calculated. 

From Cuba, Mr. Hyde and Mr. McNaughton 
may proceed to Mexico City for similar talks be 
fore returning to Washington. 
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Protocol for the Regulation of Whaling—1946 ! 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Wuire Hovuss, April 8, 1947. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
a certified copy of a protocol for the regulation of 
whaling, opened for signature at Washington on 
December 2, 1946, and signed under that date for 
the United States of America, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, the 
Union of South Africa, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, and the United Kingdom of 


Washington, April 7, 1947. 
The Present, 

The White House. 
The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, 
has the honor to lay before the President, with 
a view to its transmission to the Senate to receive 
the advice and consent of that body to ratification, 
if his judgment approve thereof, a certified copy 
of a protocol for the regulation of whaling, opened 
for signature at Washington December 2, 1946, 
and signed under that date for the United States 
of America, Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Peru, the Union of South Africa, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. The protocol extends until October 31, 
1948, the provisions of the protocol signed at 
London November 26, 1945, amending the agree- 
ment for the regulation of whaling, signed at 
London June 8, 1937. 
The provisions of the protocol were formulated 
by the International Whaling Conference held at 
Washington from November 20 to December 2, 
1946. One of the objectives of that Conference 
was to decide upon adequate regulations to be ap- 
plied during the whaling season of 1947-48. In 
the absence of such regulations, failure to effect the 
entry into force, prior to the opening of the 1947-48 
season, of the long-range regulations formulated 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The pro- 
tocol extends until October 31, 1948, the provisions 
of the protocol signed at London, November 26, 
1945, amending the agreement for the regulation 
of whaling, signed at London, June 8, 1937. 

I also transmit, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, the report made to me by the Acting Secretary 
of State in explanation of the objectives and pro- 
visions of the protocol of December 2, 1946. 

Harry S. TruMan 

(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Acting Secretary of 


State, (2) certified copy of protocol, opened for signa- 
ture December 2, 1946, for the regulation of whaling.’) 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


at the Conference would bring about a situation 
in which that season would be governed only by 
the less extensive provisions of the convention for 
the regulation of whaling signed for the United 
States at Geneva March 31, 1932, the agreement for 
the regulation of whaling signed at London June 
8, 1937, and the protocol signed at London June 
24, 1938, to all of which the United States is a 
party as a result of the ratification thereof by this 
Government. 

Accordingly, article I of the protocol extends 
to the 1947-48 whaling season the provisions of 
the protocol of November 26, 1945, which supple- 
ments and modifies previous agreements, thus con- 
tinuing the over-all catch limitation in Antarctic 
waters as well as other desirable features of the 
protocol of 1945. 

Article II provides that the protocol shall enter 
into force when notifications of acceptance have 
been given to the Government of the United States 
of America by all the governments parties to the 
protocol of November 26, 1945, to which the United 
States is a party as a result of the ratification 
thereof by this Government. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dean ACHESON 


(Enclosures: Certified copy of protocol, opened for signa- 
ture December 2, 1946, for the regulation of whaling.) 


*S. Exec. K, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 
* Protocol not printed. 
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International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling ‘ 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Wuire Hovssz, April 8, 1947. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
a certified copy of an international convention for 
the regulation of whaling, opened for signature 
at Washington on December 2, 1946, and signed 
under that date for the United States of America, 
Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Den- 
mark, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Peru, the Union of South Africa, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 

The purposes of the convention are explained in 
the report of the Acting Secretary of State, which 


REPORT OF THE ACTING 


Washington, April 7, 1947. 
The Presipent, 

The White House: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, 
has the honor to lay before the President for 
transmission to the Senate to receive the advice 
and consent of that body to ratification, if his 
judgment approve thereof, a certified copy of an 
international convention for the regulation of 
whaling, opened for signature at Washington De- 
cember 2, 1946, and signed under that date for 
the United States of America, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, the 
Union of South Africa, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The provisions of the convention were formu- 


7S. Exec. L, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
? Not printed. 
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is transmitted herewith for the information of the 
Senate. 

I also transmit a certified copy of the final act 
of the International Whaling Conference held at 
Washington from November 20 to December 2, 
1946, at which the convention was formulated, 
and a copy of the report of the delegation of the 
United States of America to that Conference. The 
final act does not require ratification and is trans- 
mitted as of possible interest in connection with 
the consideration of the convention. 

Harry S. TromMan 

(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Acting Secretary of 
State; (2) certified copy of convention for regulation of | 
whaling, opened for signature December 2, 1946;? (3) 
certified copy of final act of International Whaling Con- 


ference held at Washington, November 20 to December 2, 
1946 ;? (4) copy of report of the United States delegation.’) 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


lated by the International Whaling Conference 
held at Washington from November 20 to De- 
cember 2, 1946. The principal objectives of that 
Conference were to consider the codification and 
possible modification of existing regulations on 
whaling in the light of the necessity for proper | 
conservation of whale resources and orderly de- 
velopment of the whaling industry and to devise 
effective administrative machinery for the modi- 
fication of these regulations from time to time 
without calling a new international conference 
and concluding a new agreement or protocol in 
each instance. 

The regulations for the protection of whale 
stocks, which have undergone certain modifica- 
tions but remain substantially similar to regula- 
tions embodied in previous agreements to which 
the United States is a party, are incorporated in | 
the schedule attached to and forming an integral 
part of the present convention. The International 
Whaling Commission, provided for by articles 
ITI, IV, and V, is charged with responsibility for 
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carrying out the purposes of the convention and 


in particular for amending the provisions of the 


schedule by the adoption of new regulations with 
respect to the conservation of whaling resources. 

Article I provides that the schedule shall form 
an integral part of the convention and that the 
convention shall apply to factory ships, land sta- 
tions, and whale catchers, and to all waters in 
which they operate. These provisions are based 
upon article II of the agreement for the regula- 
tion of whaling, signed at London June 8, 1937, 
and ratified by the United States on September 
38, 1937 (52 Stat. 1460). 

Article II defines certain terms essential to the 
effective operation of the convention. These par- 
ticular terms are embodied in the convention it- 
self, rather than in the schedule annexed thereto 
and, like the other portions of the convention 
proper, can be changed only by a new convention 
or protocol. 

Article III provides for the creation of the In- 
ternational Whaling Commission referred to 
above, to be composed of one member designated 
by each contracting government, and lays down 
certain rules for the operation of the Commission. 
Decisions of the Commission shall be taken by a 
simple majority of the members voting, except in 
cases involving amendments to the schedule, in 
which case a three-fourths majority of the mem- 
bers voting is required. The question of the re- 
lationship of this body to the United Nations, 
within the framework of a specialized agency 
thereof, is reserved for further consideration. 

The provisions of article IV, which authorize 
the Commission to organize studies and gather 
statistical and other data with respect to whales 
and whaling, are new to international whaling 
agreements but are similar in many respects to 
provisions in recent international fisheries agree- 
ments to which the United States is a party, in- 
cluding the convention between the United States 
and Canada for the preservation of the halibut 
fishery of the Northern Pacific Ocean and Bering 
Sea, signed at Ottawa January 29, 1937, and the 
convention between the United States and Canada 
for the preservation of the sockeye-salmon fish- 
eries of the Fraser River system, signed at Wash- 
ington May 26, 1930. 

The provisions of article V are likewise similar 
in certain respects to provisions contained in the 
above-mentioned fisheries conventions. The Com- 
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mnission established in accordance with article III 
may amend the schedule by adopting regulations 
designating protected species, fixing closed sea- 
sons and waters, limiting total catches and the 
sizes of whales taken, defining standards for 
measurement of whales and specifications for 
whale-catching equipment, and establishing re- 
quirements for statistical and other records. In 
making such amendments, however, the Commis- 
sion is prohibited from assigning numerical or 
other quotas to factory ships and land stations and 
is to be guided in its decisions by certain other 
criteria. 

Article V places other limitations upon the Com- 
mission’s amending power in addition to the re- 
quirement of a three-fourths vote as provided 
by article III. A contracting government may 
exempt itself from amendments adopted by the 
Commission by filing notice of objection with the 
Commission within 90 days after the Commission 
has informed it of the amendment. Such action 
shall suspend the operation of the amendment in 
question for an additional 90 days and shall accord 
to any other contracting government the right to 
file similar objection within that period or within 
30 days from the date of receipt by the Commis- 
sion of the last objection filed during the former 
period, whichever date shall be the later. The 
amendment in question shall become effective, with 
respect to all contracting governments which have 
not filed such objections, upon the expiration of 
the latest of the additional periods, but shall not 
become effective with respect to any government 
making objection thereto unless that objection is 
withdrawn. It is further provided that no amend- 
ments proposed by the Commission shall become 
effective before July 1, 1949. 

Articles VI and VII contain provisions relat- 
ing to the Commission’s powers of recommenda- 
tion and to the transmission of whaling statistics 
and other information, which are to be deposited 
with the International Bureau for Whaling Sta- 
tistics at Sandefjord, in Norway, or with any other 
body which the Commission may designate. 

Article VIII, which is based in large measure 
upon the provisions of article X of the agreement 
of June 8, 1937, authorizes the taking of whales 
for research purposes and subject to certain 
restrictions. 

Article [X requires that each contracting gov- 
ernment apply and enforce the provisions of the 
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present convention with respect to persons or ves- 
sels under its jurisdiction. In addition, the pay- 
ment to crews of bonuses or other remuneration 
calculated upon the results of their work is pro- 
hibited with respect to the taking of whales pro- 
tected by the provisions of the convention. 

Article X provides for ratification by signatories 
and adherence by nonsignatories, and provides 
that the convention shall enter into force upon 
deposit with the Government of the United States 
of America of instruments of ratification by six 
signatory governments, which shall include the 
United States of America, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland. It shall enter into force with respect 
to each government subsequently ratifying or ad- 
hering upon the date of deposit of its instrument 
of ratification or of receipt of its notification of 
adherence. 

Article XI provides that any contracting gov- 
ernment may withdraw from the convention on 
June 30 of any year by virtue of notice given on 
or before the preceding January Ist. Such action 
shall accord to any other contracting government 
the right, within one month of receipt from the 
Government of the United States of America of a 
copy of such notice, to give similar notice of with- 
drawal, which shall become effective the same 
June 30. 

The provisions of the schedule, which pursuant 
to the provisions of article X of the convention, 
do not become effective until July 1, 1948, are 
based, with certain modifications and additions, 
upon similar provisions of the agreement of June 
8, 1937, and the protocols of June 24, 1938, and 
November 25, 1943, to which the United States is 
a party. Among the modifications are the re- 
quirement of two inspectors aboard each factory 
ship (par. 1), the inclusion of sei whales among 
the species for which a minimum length has been 
specified (par. 9), and the establishment of a 
34% months’ season for baleen whales in Antarctic 
regions (par. 7). 

The undersigned also lays before the President 
a certified copy of the final act of the International 
Whaling Conference held at Washington from 
November 20 to December 2, 1946, which is fur- 
nished for the information of the Senate. The 
final act does not require action by the Senate. 


* Not printed. 
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As of possible further interest to the Senate, 
particularly with respect to the provisions of the 
schedule, a copy of the report of fhe delegation 
of the United States of America to the Conference 
is furnished herewith. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dean ACHESON 

(Enclosures: (1) Certified copy of convention for regu- 
lation of whaling, opened for signature December 2, 1946; 
(2) certified copy of final act of International Whaling 


Conference held at Washington November 20 to December 
2, 1946; (3) report of the United States delegation.’) 


The United States and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 


The Department of State released on April 14 
a summary entitled “The United States and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories”, a compendium of in- 
formation regarding the United States and non- 
self-governing territories with particular refer- 
ence to chapters XI, XII, and XIII of the Charter 
of the United Nations. The summary outlines the 
development of international responsibility and 
of United States policy regarding dependent 
areas, the expansion of United Nations machinery 
for dealing with the problems of non-self-govern- 
ing territories, and the work of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations and of the Gen- 
eral Assembly sessions in London and in New 
York with respect to the trusteeship question, and 
it defines the future responsibilities of the United 
States in the role of administrator of certain trust 
territories. Appended are pertinent United Na- 
tions and other international agreements and reso- 
lutions. 

Copies of this study will be made available in 
printed form at a later date. 


Confirmations to the Atomic Energy 
Commission 


The Senate on April 9, 1947, confirmed the fol- 
lowing nominations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission : 

Carroll L. Wilson, to be General Manager Within 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

David E. Lilienthal, Robert F. Bacher, Sumner 
T. Pike, Lewis L. Strauss, and William W. Way- 
mack, to be members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for terms expiring August 1, 1948. 
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Air Agreement With Canada Amended 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN U.S. AMBASSADOR AND CANADIAN 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


[Released to the press April 17] 
The Department of State announced on April 
17 that the annex to the bilateral air-transport 
agreement between the United States of America 
and Canada of February 17, 1945, has been 
amended by an exchange of notes in Ottawa effec- 
tive April 12, 1947. The changes effected by the 
new annex are in the form of provisions which 
mutually facilitate air-transport operations be- 
tween the two neighboring countries by the re- 
moval of certain restrictions on several air- 
transport services and by the opening to both 
countries of the airfield at the border at Sault Ste. 
Marie. 
The texts of the notes follow: 


A pril 10, 1947. 
EXcELLENCY : 

I have the honor to refer to the recent discus- 
sions held in Ottawa by the representatives of the 
Governments of the United States of America and 
Canada relative to air transport. As a result of 
these discussions I would propose that the agree- 
ment between the United States of America and 
Canada for air transport services, effected by ex- 
change of notes signed at Washington February 
17, 1945, be amended by the substitution of the 
following Annex in lieu of the Annex contained 
therein : 


“Annex 


“A. The airlines designated by the Government 
of the United States of America may operate on 
the following routes, with the right to take on 
and put down passengers, mail and cargo at the 
Canadian terminals specified : 

Buffalo—Toronto 
Fargo—Winnipeg 

Great Falls—Lethbridge 
Seattle—Vancouver 


Seattle—Whitehorse 
Fairbanks—Whitehorse 


Boston—Moncton 
Boston—Montreal 
New York or Boston—Quebec 
Montreal 
New York— 
ore) Ottawa 
Montreal 


Washington— 
— Ottawa 


“In consideration of special circumstances exist- 
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ing on the routes from New York and Washington 
to Montreal and Ottawa, the Canadian Govern- 
ment agrees that the United States carrier may 
serve both Canadian points on the same flights, 
so long as no Canadian cabotage rights are exer- 
cised. 

“The service on the route between Buffalo and 
Toronto may, at the election of the United States 
Government, be rendered by two airlines. On the 
other routes service by a single airline only will 
be authorized. 

“In addition to the routes listed above, airlines 
of United States registry will be authorized to 
stop in Windsor on any route on which they are 
now or in the future may be authorized by the 
United States Government to serve Detroit. 

“B. The airlines designated by the Government 
of Canada may operate on the following routes, 
with the right to take on and put down pas- 
sengers, mail and cargo at the United States 
terminals specified : 


Halifax —Boston 

Toronto —New York 
Toronto —Cleveland 
Toronto —Chicago 

Port Arthur —Duluth 

Victoria —Seattle 
Whitehorse —Fairbanks 
Winnipeg —Sault Ste. Marie— 


North Bay-Toronto 


“Tn consideration of special circumstances exist- 
ing on the internal Canadian route between Win- 
nipeg and Toronto, the United States Government 
agrees that the Canadian carrier on this route may 
make use of an airfield at Sault Ste. Marie, Michi- 
gan, and may pick up and set down traflic there. 

“A single airline will be authorized for each of 
the foregoing routes. With respect to the routes 
between Toronto and Cleveland and Toronto and 
Chicago no through services will be operated from 
either point in the United States to points lying 
beyond the territorial limits of Canada. 
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“In addition to the routes listed above, airlines 
of Canadian registry will be authorized to stop in 
Detroit on any route on which they are now or in 
the future may be authorized by the Canadian 
Government to serve Windsor.” 


Accept [etc. ] Ray ATHERTON 


The Right Honorable 
The Secretary of State for External Affairs 


Ottawa 
Orrawa, 12th April, 1947. 


EXcELLENCY, 

I have the honor to refer to your note no. 675 
of April 10, 1947, in which you propose that the 
Agreement between the United States and Canada 
for Air Transport Services, effected by an ex- 
change of notes signed at Washington February 
17, 1945, be amended by the substitution of the 
Annex contained in the above-mentioned note, in 
lieu of the Annex contained in the notes of Febru- 
ary 17, 1945. The terms contained in the new 
Annex are acceptable to the Government of Can- 
ada, which agrees that your note no. 675 of April 
10 and this reply shall be regarded as constituting 
an understanding between our two Governments 
concerning this matter. 

Accept [etc.] 

L. B. Pearson 


For: Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 


His Excellency 
The Honorable Ray Atuerton, 
Ambassador for the United States, 
Ottawa. 


THE CONGRESS 


International Refugee Organization: Report to accom- 
pany 8.J. Res. 77, from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. §S. Rept. 51, 80th Cong. 4 pp. 

Amending the Law Relating to Larceny in Interstate 
or Foreign Commerce: Report to accompany H.R. 1564 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. H. Rept. 145, 80th 
Cong. 3 pp. 

Assistance to Greece and Turkey: Report From the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, to accompany S. 938 to provide 
for assistance to Greece and Turkey. S. Rept. 90, 80th 
Cong., 1st sess. 21 pp. 

Relief Assistance to the People of Countries Devastated 
by War: Report From the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
to accompany H.J. Res. 153 providing for relief assistance 
to the people of countries devastated by war. H. Rept. 239, 
80th Cong., Ist sess. 10 pp. 
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Extension of Title III of Second War Powers Act: Con 
ference report on the bill (S. 931) to extend certain power 





of the President under Title III of the Second War Power; 
Act. S. Doc. 25, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Providing for Relief Assistance to the People of Coun. 
tries Devastated by War. H.J. Res. 153, 80th Cong., 1st 
sess. 6 pp. 

Providing for Membership and Participation by the 
United States in the International Refugee Organization 
and Authorizing an Appropriation Therefor. S.J. Res. 77, 
80th Cong., Ist sess. 5 pp. 

Enabling the People of Hawaii To Form a Constitution 
and State Government and To Be Admitted Into the Union 
on an Equal Footing With the Original States: Report to 
accompany H.R. 49. H. Rept. 194, 80th Cong., 1st sess 
40 pp. 

Assistance to Greece and Turkey: Hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate, on S. 938, a bill to provide for assistance to Greece 
and Turkey. 80th Cong., 1st sess. 214 pp. 

Amending Section 327 (H) of the Nationality Act of 
1940: Report from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
accompany S. 460. S. Rept. 96, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp 

Menace of Communism: Statement of J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the House of 
Representatives, relative to the menace of Communism 
S. Doc. 26, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 12 pp. 

To Continue the Authority of the Maritime Commission 
To Operate Vessels Until July 1, 1947: Hearings before the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives, on H. J. Res. 114, a joint reso- 
lution to continue the authority of the Maritime Commis. 
sion to operate vessels until July 1, 1947. 80th Cong., 1st 
sess. 87 pp. 

To Continue the Commodity Credit Corporation: Hear- 
ings before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the United States Senate, on S. 350, a bill to continue 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States until June 30, 1949. 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
144 pp. 

Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease: Hearings be 
fore the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on H. R. 1819 (S. 568), to authorize the Secre 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with other American 
countries in the control and eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease and rinderpest. 80th Cong., 1st sess. 93 pp. 

Control and Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease and 
Rinderpest: Hearings before the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the United States Senate, on H. J. Res. 154, 
a joint resolution making an appropriation for expenses 


incident to the control and eradication of foot-and-mouth 


disease and rinderpest. 80th Cong., Ist sess. 26 pp. 

Rubber Production and Importation Policy: Hearings 
before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the United States Senate, on S. J. Res. 79, 
H. J. Res. 77, and 8. J. Res. 83, joint resolutions to 
strengthen the common defense by maintaining an ade 
quate domestic rubber-producing industry. 80th Cong, 
1st sess. 183 pp. 
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Relief Assistance to Countries Devastated by War: 
Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, on H. J. Res. 134, a joint resolu- 
tion providing for relief assistance to countries devastated 
by war. 80th Cong., Ist sess. 129 pp. 

Succession to the Presidency: Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration of the United States 
Senate on S. Con. Res. 1, a concurrent resolution to appoint 
a joint committee to investigate matters connected with 
the succession to the Presidency and the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President; S. 139, a bill to provide for the 
holding of special elections to fill vacancies caused by 
removal, death, resignation, or inability of both the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President; S. 536, a bill to provide for 
the holding of a special election by the members of the 
Electoral College to fill vacancies caused by the removal, 
death, resignation, or inability of both the President and 
the Vice President; S. 564, a bill to provide for the per- 
formance of the duties of the office of President in case 
of the removal, resignation, or inability both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 80th Cong., Ist sess. 63 pp. 

Safety in Air Navigation: Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives, on safety in air navigation. Part 1. 
80th Cong., Ist sess. 646 pp. 

First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1947: Hearings 
before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives, on the first deficiency 
appropriation bill for 1947. 80th Cong., Ist sess. 920 pp. 

Providing Support for Wool: A report from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, to accompany S. 814, a bill to pro- 
vide support for wool, and for other purposes. H. Rept. 
257, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 5 pp. 

Amending the Act on Espionage and Alien Registration: 
A report from the Committee on the Judiciary, to accom- 
pany H. R. 1467, a bill to amend the act entitled “An act 
to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, 
the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage, and better enforce the crim- 
inal laws of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
of June 15, 1917, as amended, and the Alien Registration 
Act, 1940, to increase the penalties for violation of such 
acts, having considered the same. H. Rept. 250, 80th 
Cong., 1st sess. 5 pp. ‘ 

Estimate of Appropriation Involving a Decrease for the 
Council of Economic Advisers: Communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting estimate of 
appropriation involving a decrease of $33,000 for the 
Council of Economic Advisers. H. Doc. 202, 80th Cong., 
Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Relieving Collectors of Customs of Liability for Failure 
To Collect Certain Special Tonnage Duties and Light 
Money: A report from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
accompany H. R. 1465, a bill to relieve collectors of cus- 
toms of liability for failure to collect certain special ton- 
hage duties and light money, and for other purposes. 
H. Rept. 249, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 
Agriculture in the Americas 


The following article of interest to BULLETIN read- 
ers appeared in the April-May 1947 issue of Agri- 
culture in the Americas, a publication of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, copies of which may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 


“Cibao Valley—Food Basket of the Dominican Re- 


public”, by Rollo P. Stovall, Economic Analyst, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Appointments of Public Affairs 
Officers 


The Department of State announced on April 10 the 
following appointments: 


Donald Carl Dunham, as Public Affairs Officer at Bucha- 
rest, Rumania 

George W. Edman, as Public Affairs Officer at Copenhagen, 
Denmark 

Arthur H. Hopkins, Jr., as Assistant Public Affairs Officer 
at Chungking, China 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Interim Greece-Turkey Assistance 
Committee 


I Pending the establishment of a permanent organi- 
zation, an Interim Greece-Turkey Assistance Committee 
is hereby established. 

A Functions. The Committee shall serve as the 
principal instrument of coordination for the various offices 
of the Department concerned with problems relating to 
the Greece-Turkey Assistance Program. Specifically: 


1 To identify, analyze, and coordinate policy, op- 
erational, and organizational plans and recommenda- 
tions on problems relating to the Greece-Turkey Assist- 
ance Program for the consideration of the Secretary 
and Under Secretary. 

2 To plan, initiate, and maintain policy supervi- 
sion over the preliminary operational phases of the 
program. 


B Membership. 

1 The Interim Greece-Turkey Assistance Commit- 
tee shall be composed of a representative from each of 
the following units: U-E; A-P; A-H; A-T; A-B; NEA; 
EUR; OFD; and ITP. When appropriate, representa- 
tives of other units concerned may be invited or may 
request to participate in the work of the Committee. 

2 The officers of this Committee are: The Chair- 
man, Mr. George C. McGhee, U-E; the Executive Sec- 
retary, Mr. John D. Jernegan, NE. The secretary will 
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be provided by the Committee Secretariat Branch of 
the Executive Secretariat. 





Appointment of Officers 


Hamilton Robinson as Director, Office of Controls, 
effective March 10, 1947. 

Robert W. Woodward as Deputy Director, Office of 
American Republic Affairs, effective March 20, 1947. 

The Department of State announced on April 14 the ap- 
pointment of Otis E. Mulliken as Adviser in the Division 
of International Organization Affairs, Office of Special 
Political Affairs, Department of State. 


Departmental Regulations 


116.1 Office of the Legal Adviser (Le): (Effective 
2-14-47) 


I Functions. The Legal Adviser has equal rank in 
all respects with the Assistant Secretaries and has general 
responsibility for all matters of a legal character concern- 
ing the Department and Foreign Service. This involves 
the direction and coordination of all legal activities in the 
Department and includes the following functions: 


A General. 


1 Maintains liaison within the Department and 
with other departments on legal and related matters. 

2 Provides legal representation on Departmental 
and Interdepartmental committees. 

3 Participates in international conferences, and 
provides representation to the Secretary’s Staff Com- 
mittee. 


B Atomic Energy and German-Austrian Matters. 


1 Assists in the solution of legal problems relating 
to atomic energy matters; including the participation of 
the United States in the Atomic Energy Commission of 
the United Nations and in the establishment of an inter- 
national agency for the control and development of 
atomic energy. 

2 Handles specialized legal problems involving 
Military Government laws and policy with respect to 
Germany and Austria. 


Cc Political Affairs. 


1 Provides legal services for the geographic offices 
and divisions including the drafting or approving of in- 
structions to embassies, consulates, and missions abroad 
and of communications to foreign embassies and lega- 
tions in Washington whenever such instructions relate 
to a function of the political divisions and present a 
problem of legal character ; 

2 Handles questions relating to diplomatic pro- 
tection of American nationals and their property inter- 
ests in foreign countries; 
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8 Drafts and advises on treaties and other agre 
ments with foreign governments in the general politi 
field including treaties of peace and agreements subsi¢ 
fary thereto. 


D International Organization Affairs. 


1 Renders legal services in connection with partic 
pation of the United States in international organize 
tions, particularly the United Nations and its principe 
organs, the Security Council, General Assembly, the Eco 
nomic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, and 
the International Court of Justice; 

2 Handles legal problems relating to the functions 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin. 
istration and to the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. 


E International Claims. 
1 Provides legal services on all international 


claims, including legal questions arising as a consequence? 


of (@) war losses and (0) post-war programs of nation 
alization and agrarian reform programs of foreign 
countries ; 

2 Assists in the settlement of pre-war claims 
against a number of countries. 


Fr Economic Affairs. 

i Provides legal services for the Under Secretary 
for Economic Affairs, the Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs and for the offices and divisions (other 
than the Office of Foreign Liquidation) under the direc. 
tion of the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, and 
economic matters otherwise arising in the Department; 

2 Provides legal services on problems relating to 
financial matters including loans made by the United 
States, investments of American industries abroad, car- 
tels and combines, industrial and literary property, com- 
mercial treaties and trade agreements, and transporta- 
tion problems; 

3 Provides legal services on matters relating to 
aviation, shipping, and seamen, telecommunications, 
health and welfare activities, labor problems and natural 
resources, including fisheries. 


G Administration and Foreign Service. 

1 Provides legal assistance to the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration and for the offices and divisions 
under his directiton in all matters relating to the admin- 
istration of the Department and the Foreign Service, 
including personnel, budget, expenditure of funds and 
appropriation language; 

2 Prepares, revises or reviews legislation, Foreign 
Service regulations, and Executive Orders before clear- 
ances with the Bureau of the Budget; 

3 Supervises the legal aspects of the Foreign Serv- 
ice building program and passes upon the validity of real 
property transactions ; 

4 Handles Foreign Service legal problems relating 
to estates and notarial functions; 

5 Provides instruction on problems of law affecting 
the Foreign Service, such as diplomatic privileges and 
immunities. 
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H Military Affairs and Occupied Areas. 

1 Provides legal services for the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Occupied Areas including legal services relating 
to the Administration of the Selective Service Act in its 
effect on foreign relations, to war crimes, and to Hague, 
Geneva, or similar Conventions as may be given consid- 
eration ; 

2 Handles legal problems concerning military and 
naval bases; and jurisdiction over members of armed 
forces in foreign countries ; 

3 Works closely with other interested divisions of 
the Department with regard to the legal problems of 
occupied areas and other related problems arising di- 
rectly out of the war such as reparations, the repatria- 
tion of refugees, and the taking over of Axis assets 
abroad, including diplomatic and consular properties. 


I Public Affairs. 

a Provides legal services for the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs and for the offices and divisions 
under his direction relating to contracts, supplementary 
agreements and modifications in connection with the 
information and cultural relations program ; 

2 Handles legal matters connected with the Ad- 
ininistration of the Act of May 23, 1988 (5 U. S. C. 118e) ; 

3 Provides legal counsel in connection with radio 
broadcasting and motion picture activities. 


J Special Problems. 

1 Handles legal problems in particular fields which 
call for specialization of an intensive character and 
which cut across other fields, such as immigration and 
nationality, sovereign immunity, extradition, and court 
procedure generally. 

2 Discharges the Department’s responsibilities 
with regard to amendments to the Constitution, and 
ascertains the electors for President and Vice President. 


K Treaties and other International Agreements. 

1 Collects, compiles, and maintains information 
pertaining to treaties and other international agree- 
ments ; 

2 Performs research and furnishes information 
and advice with respect to the provisions of such exist- 
ing or proposed instruments ; 

3 Handles procedural matters on treaties, inelud- 
ing the preparation of full powers, ratifications, procla- 
mations, and protocols ; 

4 Handles matters related to the signing, ratifica- 
tion, proclamation, and registration of treaties and other 
international agreements; 

5 Provides custody of the original texts of treaties 
and other international agreements; 

6 Prepares reports and messages for submission of 
treaties to the Senate; 

7 Provides current and long range planning on all 
treaty matters, in collaboration with other offices con- 
cerned. 


L Legislative Counsel. 


a Maintains relations with the Congress and serves 
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as the principal point of coordination for all liaison 
activities between the Department and the Congress; 

2 Provides legal guidance to offices and divisions 
of the Department concerned with legislative action (in- 
cluding the advice and consent of the Senate to the ratifi- 
cation of treaties and conventions) in connection with 
the Department’s programs or projects; 

3 Assists in the preparation of legislation and di- 
rects the coordination of its presentation to the Congress 
in conjunction with and on approval of the Assistant 
Secretaries as to policy affecting their respective fields 
of responsibility ; 

4 Clears all reports to Congress that are trans- 
mitted or approved on behalf of the Department; 

5 Receives in the first instance all requests, oral or 
written, for expressions of opinion on pending or pro- 
posed legislation excepting those instances where con- 
tact is made directly with the Office primarily con- 
cerned with such pending or proposed legislation. Where 
these exceptions occur, the Legal Adviser is to be kept 
fully advised of all developments consequent thereto; 

6 Clears all communications prepared in response 
to requests for comment on pending or proposed legis- 
lation, all communications between the Department and 
other government departments and agencies regarding 
Such legislation and in general all communications per- 
taining to pending or proposed legislation, treaties or 
conventions which are addressed by the Department to 
the Congress, to chairmen of committees and to individual 
members ; 

7 Clears all replies to oral or written requests from 
the Bureau of the Budget for the views of the Depart- 
ment on enrolled enactments of the Congress, proposed 
or pending legislation, and Executive Orders. 


II ORGANIZATION. The Office of the Legal Adviser con- 
sists of the following: 


A The immediate office of the Legal Adviser includ- 
ing the office of his Executive Assistant (Le). 
B Special Assistants. 
1 Special Assistant to the Legal Adviser for Atomic 
Energy Matters (Le). 
2 Special Assistant to the Legal Adviser for Ger- 
man-Austrian Affairs (Le). 
Cc Assistant Legal Adviser for Political Affairs 
(Le/P). 
D Assistant Legal Adviser for International Organ- 
ization Affairs (Le/I). 
E Assistant Legal Adviser for International Claims 


(Le/C). 

F Assistant Legal Adviser for Economic Affairs 
(Le/E). 

G Assistant Legal Adviser for Administration and 
Foreign Service (Le/A). 

H Assistant Legal Adviser for Military Affairs and 
Occupied Areas (Le/M). 

I Assistant Legal Adviser for Public Affairs (Le). 

J Assistant Legal Adviser for Special Problems 
(Le/S). 

K Assistant for Treaty Affairs (Le/T). 

L Legislative Counsel (AA/L). 
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Gontlenls 


The Council of Foreign Ministers 


Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. Statements by the Secretary 
of State: 

Questions Relating to Germany: 
Relation of German Coal Production to 
Economic Unity. 
Delimitation of Scope of Proposed Four- 
Power Treaty for Germany. .... 
Consideration of Disarmament Measures 
for Germany . 
American Position on Peace Conference. . 


Economic Affairs 

U.S. Delegation to Tin Study Group 

American Delegation to International Radio 
Conference 

Post-UNRRA Relief Program. Statement by 
Acting Secretary Acheson 

Our Domestic Economy and Foreign Affairs. 
By Assistant Secretary Thorp 

International Trade Conference Convenes in 
Geneva. Statement by the Deputy 
Chairman of the U.S. Delegation... . 

U.S8.—-Swedish Talks on Import Restrictions. 

Pre-1934 Philippine Bonds Delivered to U.S. 
for Destruction am 

Conversations With Cuba on Broadeasting . 


General Policy 

Control of Exportation and Importation of 
Arms, Ammunition, and Implements of 
War. The President’s Message to the 
Congress . . 

U.S. Requests Reinstatement of Credentials for 
Correspondent in Spain 

Letters of Credence: Siam 

Anniversary of Pan American Day. Statement 
by Assistant Secretary Braden 

The Inter-American System: A Solid Founda- 
tion for the Challenge of the Future. By 
Ellis O. Briggs 

Confirmations to Atomic Energy Commission . 
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United Nations 

The Establishment of the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments. Article by James 
M. Ludlow. . 

U.S. Delegation to Passports Conference. . . 

U.S. Delegation to Preparatory Commission of 
es we 


Occupation Matters 

Revision of Japanese Educational System . : 

U.S. Zone in Germany Closed to Additional 
Displaced Persons . 


Treaty Information 

Italy, Syria, and Lebanon Join Bank and 
Fund. 

Surplus Property Air-Rights Agreements. . . 

Lend-Lease Discussions With U.S.8.R.. ... 

Protocol for the Regulation of Whaling—1946 . 

International Convention for the Regulation 
of Whaling. . 

Air Agreement With Canada Amended. Ex- 
change of Notes 


Scientific, and Cultural 


Educational, 
Cooperation 


Visit of Cuban Chemist. . . . 
Calendar of International Meetings. . . 


The Foreign Service 
Appointments of Public Affairs Officers. 


The Congress 


The Department 

Interim Greece-Turkey Assistance Committee. 
Appointment of Officers. . 

Departmental Regulations . 


Publications 
The U.S. and Non-Self-Governing Territories . 
Agriculture in the Americas 


Ccniibidleiheen James M. Ludlow, author of the article on the establishment of 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments, is a Divisional Assis- 
tant in the Regulation of Armaments Branch, Division of Interna- 
tional Security Affairs, Office of Special Political Affairs, Department 


of State. 
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